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Antara presents a new and completely revised edition of its chemical catalogue, giv- 
ing basic information on the chemicals it produces. 


Information on chemical composition, physical properties and application is given on 
the established products and on new chemicals released in the past few months. In 
addition, there is a listing of Antara’s intermediates: 


For your free copy of the new Antara Chemicals Catalogue, fill in the coupon below 
and mail it today. . (A 
ANTARA® CHEMICALS 
° A SALES DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
: 435 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
z Please send me the new Antara Chemicals Catalogue. 
NAME 
Time 
FIRM_ 
* ADDRESS 
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MORE MILLED and broached surfaces ensure 
better fit... less wear on component parts. 


THE DRAPER X-2 IS THE 


SIMPLIFIED DESIGN, precision gearing, and 
practical use of anti-friction bearings permit 


WORLD’S FINEST SINGLE SHUTTLE LOOM pelinaraiienigle: 


Here’s why: 


Precision manufacture, rigid construction, and uni- 
form parts permit operation of the Draper X-2 
Model Loom at speeds far greater than heretofore 
possible. 

Added efficiency and increased production are 
direct results of fewer mechanical stops, and the 
practical application of finer warp and filling con- 
trols. 

The value of Draper X-2 Looms is clearly indi- | 
cated by the increasing demand for this model .. . | —_ ——— 


and the more than 80.000 already in use. THE DRAPER-DIEHL Power Transmitter... 
a compact power unit providing greater weav- 
ing efficiency with less maintenance. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


RATCHET TAKE-UP permits HOPEDALE, MASS. GREENSBORO, N. C. 


accurate yarn control... 
©s it easy to match the pick. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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Guarantee 
your Quality 


Maintain 


REPLACE WITH GENUINE 


LOWELL 


THEY'RE UNEQUALLED FOR 


\ 


QUALITY PERFORMANCE DEPENDABILITY 


facts tell you why... . 


® Materials metallurgically correct duplicating those used in 
Original parts to assure long, trouble-free service. 
@ Machined to exact tolerances as called for in the original 


blueprint. 
@ Designed to meet the exacting specification of the original ‘ 
machinery. 
@ Guaranteed by Saco-Lowell to give smooth, trouble free : 
operation. 


@ Efficient service by a special staff of sales engineers and 
technicians who handle replacement parts exclusively. 


® Availability — two centralized parts depots with an “in stock” 
policy on thousands of parts. 75°/, of all orders are shipped 
within 48 hours. 


IT PAYS TO USE GENUINE SACO-LOWELL REPLACEMENT PARTS - 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Shops ot BIDDEFORD ond SACO, MAINE; and SANFORD, N. C. 
SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE © GREENSBORO © GREENVILLE @ ATLANTA 
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"Built for High Speed Punishment... Increase Check Strap Life 100 % 1 


ype 
Check 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR # 
THE 


Here’s the combination that cuts your check strap 
purchases up to 50% ... gives twice the life of ordinary 
straps! 

First: the Nuform Type D construction, which takes 
the punishment from the stick and all the sharp bending 
around the shuttle check. Second: the world’s finest check 


strap leather .. . Crique Cheval hair leather produced in 
. our own Horse Creek tannery by the exclusive Tex-Tan 
process. 
e Save on cost—save on maintenance—with Nuform 
Type D. 


@ ENDS BREAKAGE ON FORWARD STROKE — INCREASES STRAP LIFE 
@ QUICKLY INSTALLED — NO EXTRA PARTS TO BUY 

@ TOUGH CRIQUE CHEVAL LEATHER 

@ CHECKS HIGH-SPEED LOOMS BETTER 

® ALSO IN RIGHT- AND LEFT-HAND STRAPS FOR DRAPER LOOMS 


For CROMPTON-KNOWLES S-6 LOOMS, ask for 
Special Nuform Type C Check Strap. 


No. 1,993,531 


| SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Power Transmission Equipment 


J KINGSPORT : TENNESSEE 
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WILL PUT NEW LIFE IN YOUR PRODUCT ji 
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) CHANCES OUT OF 10, the NEW Nylon Staple by IRC can make 
your dream of a new product, or product feature, come true. Here’s why. 


It’s completely and entirely new—with a new brighter-than-bright luster 
hat creates sheen without shine...a new crimp that can come up 
vith new effects...it dyes quicker, deeper, with more absorbency 

and economy. You can get new resistance to abrasion with it, better 
spring-back, new strength with finer yarns. All adding up to greater 
economy and higher quality for you! 


Staple 


BRING NEW PRODUCTS TO LIFE! 


And you can expect the NEW Nylon Staple by IRC to give you the same 
ost-cutting uniformity and performance that industry has come to 
‘xpect of IRC rayon yarns. 


* NEW LUSTER + NEW DYEABILITY 
* NEW CRIMP + NEW ABRASION CHARACTERISTICS 


* NEW RESILIENCY WITH LESS CRUSHABILITY 


* NEW STRENGTH ...AND NEW ECONOMY FOR YOU 


i. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y¥. 4 
¥ 627 Guilford Building, Greensboro, N.C. 
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»«- of more than 12,000,000 smooth-running spindles! 


Topay, Victor Travelers ride the 
rings on more than 12,000,000 
spindles, after 50 years of steadily 
increasing preference among the 
nation’s ablest millmen. The rea- 
sons are clear. 

First, consider cost. Since the 
true measure of a traveler's worth 
is in the number of pounds of yarn 
it spins or twists in its lifetime, 
millmen prefer those that cost the 
least per traveler-pound. 

Victor Travelers consistently de- 
liver more pounds of top-quality 
yarn — under the toughest condi- 


tions — at the lowest possible cost 
per traveler-pound. 

Second, consider design. 
Whether a mill runs conventional 
fibers, synthetics, or blends, there 
is always one traveler that is right 
for the work being processed. 
Victor service saves you valuable 
time in selecting that right traveler 
— in setting up the smooth-run- 
ning spinning or twisting desired. 

You'll find that a mill-trained 
Victor Service Engineer has the 
ability to analyze problems quick 
ly — to recommend the right 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. .... 20 Mathewson St..... Tel. Dexter 1-0737 


GASTONIA, N.C. .... 914-916 East Franklin Ave. .... Tel. 5-089] 


traveler. Also, whatever its de- 
scription, you can be sure its 
available among the more than 
15,000 Victor styles and sizes. 
One more reason . Victor 
service is prompt as well as de- 
pendable. Try it. Just phone, wire, 
or write the nearest Victor office. 


Keep 
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Why C&K’s New 
mean 


Here are C&K’s 
New Conceptions of 


CONVERTIBILITY 


2 Colors 


— 4 Colors 
Up to 4 Shuttles 
GED GD GD GED GD GD GUS GHD GED aD 
Tri-Color Filling 
Mix on 3 Shuttles 
| Pick at a Time 
Up to 7 Shuttles 
Up to 7 Colors 


*Many of these combinations are now 


available. Others are on the drawing board. 


Cromp 


OOM WORKS 


ton & Knowles 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


Charlotte, N. C. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Providence, R®. |. 
Crompton & Knowles of Canada Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


Allentown, Pa. 


ulti- 
ore 


urpose Looms 
rofit to any mill 


In any M-P Loom... C&K gives you the 
Most Protection against the changing 
whims of fashion 


Why be tied to a plain 1 x 1 box loom . . . when the Most Profitable operation 
is in automatic box loom work? Why limit yourself with a 4 x 4 box loom, 
when a crepe season calls for an automatic 2 x 1 box loom? And why be saddled 
with a 2 x 1 box filling mixing loom .. . in a season when high fashion calls for 
fancy fabrics with up to 4 colors of filling for which the automatic 4 x 1 box 
loom is a must? 


And finally, if the automatic 4 x 2 feature* is needed for Most Perfect blending 
of filling, this will be available in M-P Looms. Precision-built lays are readily 
and inexpensively convertible in combinations of 1 x 1,2x 1,4x1,4x2,4x4 
box"™. 

These are C&K’s new conceptions of convertibility, designed with a ‘‘ weather 
eye’ out for any sudden and unpredictable market changes. And that’s why 


. . . if you believe in insurance .. . you'll believe in the M-P Loom. See C&K 
today. 


THESE NEW M-P 
FEATURES CONTRIBUTE—>TO | THESE 


otery Magazine: 
color. or for multiple-color work 
Scissors Thread Cutter 


PROFIT FACTORS 


increased 
Production | 
(Speed Efficiency 


Lower 
Maintenance Ver 


—+ 


Vacuum Filling Control 


Cone Picking 


More Rugged Basic Frame: 


Common to oll Loom 


Letoffs: New compote type Also other 
stendord ond specic! types 


Takeups: All purpose, silk, or lower 
winding roll 


Lay: Precision-built and convertible — |x!, 
4a}, 402, ond 4x4 
Shedding Mechanisms: 
Knowles Head — 25 Hames, Space 
Knowles Heod — 20 Harness, Spoce 
20 Harness, 15/32" Gouge 


Jecqvuard 


Feelers: As required 


Driving & Shipping 


PRECISION, STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY Throughout Every M-P Loom 


in a series OXF 
| ar’ 
| | 
Single Color 
or Filling Mix 
| 
| 
Work 
Assignments i 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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Looking in on Perkins Calender Roll Shop, Largest in the World 


R | 


In this modern, completely equipped 
press roll shop, Perkins famous Calender 
Rolls of all sizes and combinations and 
fillings are in process ... under heavy 


pressure for a predetermined period of 


time ... to produce Perkins Calender 


ag Rolls to meet exactly the requirements 


of the paper and textile industries. f 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


“ve 


Southern Sales Office: 1609 Liberty Life Building, Charlotte, North Carolina 
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National Carbanthrene Brilliant Orange RK Paste 


ld This National Dye is the brightest, fastest, and reddest vat orange 
in our line. It is highly recommended where very good fastness to 
prolonged outdoor exposure is desired, such as for upholstery, sportswear, 
work clothes or industrial uniforms, draperies and other fabrics. 


ed National Carbanthrene Brilliant Orange RK Paste has very good 


to excellent light fastness; excellent fastness to laundering, boiling soap, 


ler chlorine and peroxide bleaching, stoving, mercerizing, cross dyeing, 
nd acids and alkalis, dry cleaning, perspiration and sea water. 

* An anthraquinone vat unaffected by metals in the dye bath, it is 

ve suitable for all methods of dye application. Crease resisting resin finishes 
of : do not affect the shade, do improve light fastness slightly. 

ler For samples, data and prices write or phone our nearest office. 

nts 

es. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
y ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

> 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, WM. Y. 
Besten San francisco 


Pertiand, Ore Greenasbdore Charitette Richmond Atlanta 
Columbus, Ga Mew Orleans Chattancoga Terente 
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for practical, 


permanent shrink = 


a dependable product for DURABLE stabilization 


of synthetic and cotton fabrics! 


¥%& crush resistance without loading! 


*% a “hand” with customer appeal! 


¥%& outstanding durability to 


laundering! 


¥% no loss of strength from chlorine 


bleaching! 


¥%& easy to use! 


%* most textile men find — with 
HARTORESIN T — the expensive, 
time-consuming after-wash is 


no longer necessary! 


HARTORESIN T — a genuinely outstanding 
development — provides lasting and com- 
plete shrink-and-crush-proofness for syn- 
thetic and cotton textile fabrics. A fabric sta- 
bilized for the life of its use is now a reality! 


“Get to the HART of shrink-control — 
get HARTORESIN T!” 


Save yourself time, worry, and money! 
Write, wire, or phone now for a sample. 
Proof is in performance. Top technical ser- 
vice and prompt delivery are assured. 


PRODUCTS 
1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Works and Laboratories: Jersey City, N. J. 
Hart. Products Company of Canada, Ltd., 


4 
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Against Card Room Problem? 


| 


Manufacturers of Card Clothing since 1866 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


14 


q TRADE 


CARD CLOTHING 


One mill, faced with what its president called 
a‘‘terrible mess in the card room," reported: 


**Y our man left us in a position to handle our 
job successfully and with a personnel that he 
had trained for us. Our weaving efficiency, 
now over 90%, is about 10% above what 
it was. We give him all the credit — what 
he accomplished would have taken us 
months to do." 


rs wise, then, to turn to a TUFFER man. He'll 
be on the job — RIGHT IN YOUR OWN MILL— 


and help you work out a solution. 


He'll come up with workable suggestions and 
recommendations to kick up production and at the same 


time improve the quality of your material. 


You'll get that valuable ON-THE- 
SPOT PERSONAL ATTENTION 
that TUFFER men have been giving 
to textile mills for years. 


Contact us direct at Worcester, Massachusetts, or at our 
Southern plants at Atlanta, Georgia or Gastonia, North 
Carolina. Your call will bring immediate action, with- 


out 


BROS. 


WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C. 
Direct Representation in Canada 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk Cards © Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Re-covered and extra sets loaned at al! plants. Lickerins and Garnet Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at 
Southern Plants © Midgley Patented, and Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards @ Top Fiat Chains 
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Here’s a Roto-Coner feature 


that assures highest quality yarn 


The micro-set slub catcher adds positive, precision-inspection 


A typical development of Leesona engineering the 
Micro-Set Slub Catcher on the Roto-Coner Winder clears 
soft torpedo slubs, hard slubs, piecings and double spin- 
nings from natural or synthetic fibers. 

Its extreme sensitivity allows effective slubbing with a 
wider opening. A sensitive, toggle-action blade swings 
against the anvil, effectively arresting the slub. This blade 
can be adjusted to extremely precise settings — up to 80 
thousandths of an inch, to handle yarns ranging from fine 
to coarse counts. 


Other Roto-Coner Advantages 

Operator’s duties have been reduced to the simplest, 
easiest motions. And the quick-doffing arbors save addi- 
tional time in donning and doffing dye packages. 

The smooth action of the famous Rotary Traverse — 
plus the Roto-Coner’s streamlined design — allows little 
lint to form or collect. 

Reciprocating parts are completely eliminated — no 
traverse cams to grease, adjust or replace. Users report 
annual costs for repair parts averaging as low as 4 of 1% 
of the original investment. 


Roto-Coner Winders wind cotton, wool, worsted, spun 
synthetics or blends. It will pay you to get further facts on 
how these quiet, easy-to-operate, trouble-free machines 
can improve your product quality and cut your produc- 
tion time and costs. Write for illustrated bulletin. 


One Of Many Roto-Coner Installations. Units can be built in 
various lengths to meet production requirements. 


Paris, France Basle, Switzerland 


Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


WARP 
DRAWING 
MACHINE 


BARBER 
COLMAN 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e@ SUPER-SPEED WARPERS @ WARP TYING MACHINES e WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


That these machines will draw a range from 
15 denier to 350, or the equivalent in other 
counts. 


That style changes are easi/y made. 


That you can vary the materials being drawn 
with no time lost. 


That varying the width of warp involves 
no mechanical changes. 


@ That heddle frame lengths may vary. 


That a machine will accommodate heddles 
from 11” to 17" deep. 


That beams up to 32” head can be handled. 


That while one warp is drawing, you can be 
loading or unloading others. 


That a machine will draw from flat sheet 
or leased warp, two of either or any 
combination. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. 
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To clean cotton it is desirable to take trash out whole. Merely breaking 
it up so fine that it is not noticeable in the sample will not keep it from 


showing in the yarn. 


The Coli contains no saws or pin beaters 


to break up the trash to make neps and pepper. It cleans with air cur- 


rents, and can not injure the lint or pulverize the foreign matter. 


If you have not seen these 
machines in operation, 

we would like to 

show them to you. 


> 
» 
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Dont Junk 
Worn Top Re 


Your worn top rolls can be the basis for the 
best and longest wearing rolls you ever used. 
If you are skeptical about our “better-than- 


Ideal Specialloy surfaces have a | | new’ claims for Ideal Specialloy Recondi- 
cushioning action . . . tough—but oh | tioned Top Rolls, here are some things we 
so gentle ... on saddles and cap bars. | can prove. 


Goes Weeks 
Without Attention 


Case hardened steel surfaces 
reject oil. Require daily oiling. 
Ideal Specialloy porous sur- 
\ faces absorb oil and hold from 
2 to 4 weeks oil supply. 


SPECIALLOY SAVES MONEY 


Specialloy Reconditioning means 
longer life for top roll assemblies, 
less oiling labor, and sharply re- 
duced seconds . . . a worthwhile net 
saving to you. 


NO SPOTS 


The oil stays on the Specialloy bear- 
ing parts and off of the yarn. Oil 
seconds are practically eliminated. Don't junk your worn top rolls, Let us show you why 
Specialloy Reconditioning will give you the best top 
rolls obtainable. Let us recondition a half dozen of 
your worn rolls to prove our claims. 


ideal Machine Shops, Inc. 
Bessemer City, N. C. Continuous Service to Textile Mills Since 1924 
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ADVERTISE 


you PROTECT! 


D.. 
YOUR PROTECTION ~ 


IF SEAL 1S BROKEN NOTIFY 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
BEFORE SIGNING YOUR RECEIPT. 


POSTMASTER This perce! 
may be opened ter postal 
inspection necessary 


ANVIL BR af 
A 
HIGH Point, KACTORIES 


YOUR PROTECTION. 


IF SERL IS BROKEN 
TRANSPORTATION C OMPANY 


BEFORE SIGNING YouR REC E/PT, 


may be opened fer postal 
inspection if necessary. 
However you package your product, it can have a distinct 
PRI NTE D advertising value PLUS protection against pilferage when 


you select a printed sealing tape by HENLEY. Here is 


SEALING tape that seals instantly and holds on despite rough 


transportation handling. 


TAPES We can supply a tape to fit your specific needs—printed 


to your own design—or our art department would be glad 
to submit suggestions. We offer you— 


| PLAIN OR PRINTED KRAFT TAPES —— CELLULOSE 
TAPES (TRANSPARENT AND IN COLOR) — CLOTH 
y TAPE — REINFORCED TAPE — WATERPROOF AND 


SPECIALTY TAPES — SEALING TAPE MACHINES, Too. 


~ 


BP APER COMPANY 
| = 
HIGH POINT e CHARLOTTE e GASTONIA e ASHEVILLE e ATLANTA 
125 South Hamilton St. 1900 South Boulevard 400 West Main St. 745 Biltmore Ave. 10 Produce Row 
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watch 


for this danger signal! 


When you see tangled bobbins and fre- 
quent ends down .. . that’s your danger 
signal! Worn pins, barrels and spindle 
tops slow production—cost you money. 
Rusty, burred flyers out of balance add to 
production costs. Step up your production. 
Let Norlander-Young rebuild and dynam- 


ically balance your spindles and flyers. 


THE SYMBOL OF 


norlander-young 
YORK ROAD, GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA, 


Your production line will hum after 


Norlander-Young rebuilds your flyers and 
spindles. Our experts will prove. to you 
that precision workmanship and years of 
experience pay big dividends in higher 


production. 


Norlander-Young has all flyer finishes . . . 
Black, Cadium, Nylize and Burnish . . . 
whichever you prefer. We will give you 
the finest workmanship and the quickest 
service in the business. Your spindles and 
. when 
. . they 


flyers will not only look new . . 
Norlander-Young rebuilds them . 


are as good as new! 


SERVICE AND QUALITY 
machine company 


TELEPHONE 8556 


FLUTED ROLLS FOR SPINNING e FLYER FRAMES e COMBERS e DRAWING & LAP MACHINES 
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CARDING 


IS THE 


QUALITY 


NO. 15 


Tips on Maintenance of Woolen and Worsted Cards 


Importance of Proper Maintenance 


Depending on the quality of the maintenance program in 
effect, a woolen mill can either sustain greater losses or con- 
versely make greater savings in the carding than in any other 
department. With proper card maintenance, high quality roving 
will be produced capable of being spun into quality yarn at 
minimum cost, 


Proper Routine is Essential 


Schedules for the grinding, stripping and setting of the cards 
should be maintained to prevent unnecessary loss in production, 
poor roving and damage to card wire. 


l. An adequate grinding schedule will be determined by the 
type and condition of the stock being processed, number of 
pounds per hour put through the card and any damage that 
might have been sustained by the card clothing due to facing, 
jams, etc., since last grinding or inspection. Correct grinding 
is essential to good carding and is one of the determining 
factors in the production of quality yarns. 


. A basic principal in the production of quality roving is that 
different classes of wool require different settings from 
breaker to finisher card and a change in stock may readily 
mean a change in settings. A periodic check of the settings 
should be made by one who has been instructed as to what 
constitutes the proper settings of the individual rolls on the 
card. 


3. As in grinding, the stock being run will determine how often 
the card should be stripped. Failure to strip often enough will 
cause damage to the card wire and poor roving. Improper 
stripping, i.e., negligence on part of the strippers to clean feed 
rolls, lickerins, etc. will also result in damage to the wire and 
poor carding. 


Card Inspection 


As with any other piece of machinery, it is necessary to main- 
tain a continual check on the mechanical condition of the cards. 


1. When the card is stopped for grinding, always check the level 
and alignment of the card, look for worn bearings, gears, 
shafts out of true, broken parts, etc. In addition to an ade- 
quate supply of card clothing, emery fillet, etc., it is a good 
idea to maintain a small inventory of miscellaneous spare 
parts for the card, thus reducing “down time” if an accident 
should occur. 


2. Strippers should be instructed to clean clogged gears, chains, 
etc., and to remove excessive fly which accumulates on the 
card, The stripping and maintenance of the metallic breast 
is essential to good carding and must not be overlooked 
whenever the cards are stopped for stripping. 


3. Periodic checks on the oiling of the card should be made to 
see if instructions, in regard to proper lubrication, are being 
followed. Without sufficient lubrication, extreme wear will 
occur and serious breakdowns may be the result. At the same 
time, all belt tensions should be checked, as belt slippage is 
often one of the causes for poor and uneven roving. Excessive 
belt tension will cause bearings to over-heat which naturally 
results in abnormal wear. 


4. The following equipment used to maintain card room opera- 
tions should be checked periodically. 

a. Traverse Grinders — emery fillet, etc. 

b. Clothing Machine — step cone pulleys and tension box 
surfaces should be smooth and even. Tension scale 
should be recalibrated when necessary. 

c. Bent or worn card gauges should be replaced. 


Summary: An adequate and effective maintenance program 
is essential in the running of an efficient card room and the 
production of quality roving. 


NOTE: All rights reserved. Free reprints on request to Ashworth Bros. Inc., Fall River, Mass. 
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Sold by 


Offers 
POINT 
PROGRAM 


Platt’s Metallic Wire 
for COTTON or 
WORSTED CARDS 


Platt’s Metallic Wire for your cards, in place of flexible 
card clothing, is suitable for certain classes of work on cotton, 


worsted or synthetic fibre cards, Its suitability for YOUR 
purposes should be determined by consultation with us. 


It offers the following 3 point profit program: 
@ Increased production. 


® Marked decrease in stripping. 


6) Elimination of grinding. 


Let us analyze your carding problem to see if Platt’s 


metallic wire for your cards will make money for you. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


American Card Clothing Co. (Woolen Division) 
Fall River*ti Worcestert Philadelphia*ti Atlantatt Greenville*ti 
Charlottett Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 

"Factory +Repair Shop {Distributing Point 


3 Factories * 6 Repair Shops * 7 Distributing Points 


PRODUCED BY 
AMERICAN WORKERS 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, 
Synthetic Fibre and Asbestos cards and for All 
Types of Napping Machinery. Brusher Clothing 
and Card Clothing for Special Purposes. Lickerin 
Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distributors for 
Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats 
Reclothed. | 
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— NEW 
Hart Surfactant 


Procol PW, a condensation product of 
degraded protein and fatty acid, has been 
developed by Hart Products Corp Said to 
be odorless, light-colored and of maximum 
efficiency, Procol PW is obtained through 
highly purifying the condensation product. 
The new surfactant is said to combine ex 
cellent protein-inherent protective and dis- 
persing properties with soap-inherent deter- 
gent Capacities, without producing the dis- 
advantages usually with 
Procol PW is reportedly stable to bleaching 
powder, hypochlorite and 
tions, and can be used in such solutions to 
give controlled bleaching action. As a result, 
bleached fabrics showing greater 
strength may be obtained with the new de- 
tergent, Hart points out. Procol PW is well 
suited for vat, naphthol and acetate dyeing 
because of its high dispersing level. 

(Request Item No. C-1) 


Rando-Feeder And Webber 


Curlator Corp. announces a new and im- 
proved Model 40-B Rando-Feeder and Ran- 
do-Webber. The company reports that the 
new Rando-Feeder has a constant output 
rate from full hopper to almost empty and 
requires less attention by the operator. Sev- 
eral major improvements in the new model, 
as cited by Curlator, are: (1) the enlarged 
hopper has full 40-cu. ft. capacity; (2) the 
new floor apron gives even pressure of fiber 
on elevating apron with speed readily ad- 
justable; (3) the new stripper apron returns 
excess fibers to rear of hopper thus prevent- 
ing jamming at the elevating apron (there ts 
no feeler plate or start-stop action); (4) 
new rotary condenser screen box eliminates 
screen belts; (5) improved selective output 
control is unaffected by wide variations in 
hopper level. 

The Rando-Webber has also been com- 


ass ciated soap. 


yxide 


tensile 


MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


incorporates the 
origi- 
nal machine. The performance is said to be 


pletely redesigned, but 


same principles and functions of thi 


improved in both random webs and output 
ethciency. Maintenance ts also minimized by 
use of heavier motors and drives, plus locat- 
ing them where they are readily accessible 
The Rando-Feeder and Rando-Webber are 
available in 3 sizes—40”, 60” and 84” 


(Request Item No, C-2) 


Mount Hope Guider Roll 


A new and improved guider roll that 
provides a more positive grip on fabrics 
and is far more durable than any other type 
now available has been announced by 
Mount Hope Machinery Co. Key to the 
success of the new roll is MH-31, the 
rubber-like material of which the roll itself 
is made. Specially formulated for the job by 
the Mount Hope research staff, MH-31 is 
much softer previous materials and as 
a result makes rolls that hold tabrics ten- 
aciously with only light pressure applied 
The elimination of excessive 
means that even tabrics 
light rayons, marquisettes, lace and gauze 
may be opened or guided without danger of 
fraying. An indication of the exceptionally 
positive gripping power of the new rolls 
has been demonstrated in a large mill 
where sheeting up to 120” is being opened 
horizontally at high speeds without ever 
losing cloth from the nip. Equally impor- 
tant, use of the new Mount Hope guider 
roll in new installations of this type com- 
pletely eliminates the scutcher with a result- 
ant net equipment saving of $1,100 and 
more. In plants where scutchers, already in 
use, are replaced with Mount Hope open- 
ing equipment using the new guider rolls, 
elimination of damaged goods alone results 
in savings that normally will more than 
repay the cost of the new equipment in just 


pressures 


delicate such 4s 


= 


Model 40-B Rando-Feeder and Rando-Webber (Curlator Corp.) 
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MH-31 guider rolls used on typical cloth 
opening application. Inset indicates soft- 
ness of the rolls (Mount Hope Machinery 
Co. ) 


a few months. Even though the new roll .is 
tar softer than previous models, it is said 
to be exceptionally durable. A set of test 
rolls, in continuous operation for more than 
production 
noticeable wear. 
The new guider roll is now being included 
as standard 


under actual 


have 


months 
ditions. 


con- 
shown no 
equipment on all applicable 
Mount Hope devices. In addition, individ 
ual rolls are also available as replacement 
equipment for earlier Mount Hope machines 
ot for improvement of other makes of cloth 


handling devices. (Request Item No. C-3) 


Operating Features Of Draper's 
XP-2 90” Wide Sheeting Loom 


Draper Corp. recently has made known 
detatled features of its new XP-2 90” wide 
sheeting loom, which was on display at the 
recent Textile Exposition. At 
Greenville the loom operated at a speed of 


kuthern 


142 picks per minute while weaving 90x94 
sheeting——-32s warp and 40s filling—which 
is 20% taster than average sheeting looms 
now in operation. Although increase in pro- 
duction was the prime objective of Drape: 
engineers in designing this new loom, sim- 
plicity of loom operation and ease of loom 
taken into consideration. The 


new sheeting loom has been designed so 


were 


that the camshaft is in a lowered position 
to permit the use of a larger one-piece 
imparts a gradual ac- 
shuttle, permitting greater 
shuttle flight control, easier boxing and re- 


duced wear on pick motion parts. The low- 


cam. This new cam 


celet ation to the 


ered position of the camshaft, together with 


strengthened loom sides and extra 


throughout, reduces 
loom vibration. Four camshaft center boxes 


heavy 


bracing construction 


23 
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and middle girts are used in this 90” loom 
construction. All large fitting surfaces on 
the loom sides are either milled or broach 
ed. This permits more accurate assembly ot 
related parts and reduces the possibility of 
assemblies becoming loose or out of align- 
ment 

The loom’'s conventional pick motion has 
pick shafts made from ductile iron which ts 
a high tensile iron considerably stronge: 
than that regularly used in pick shafts 
Pick shaft bearings are ball and socket 
type. This loom is equipped with a No. 6 
Draper-Diechl power transmitter which has 
motor, brake and clutch combined in one 
unit. Incorporated with this drive is a posi 


tive trog knock-off from the right-hand 
end. The drive, together with this knock-off 
arrangement, allows quick starts and posi- 
tive braking action. Simple and compact. 
the application of this transmitter elimi- 
nates many conventional parts, reduces 
maintenance costs and permits easier han 
dling of the loom. 


Anti-friction bearings can be furnished 
in many locations on this loom if desired, 
but on the exposition loom they were in 
corporated as follows: treadle rolls, treadles, 
take-up roll, pillow block bearings for har- 
ness roll shafts, yarn beam bearings, vibrat- 
ing whip roll, whip roll arms, whip roll 
shaft bearings, rocker shaft bearings, pick 
ball, filling cam follower hub, protector rod 
center bearing, bobbin disc and transferrer. 


PILOT MOUNTAIN - NORTH CAROUNA 


THE PILOT 


The Pilot works with management — 


building business by protecting workers! 


From the telephone switchboard to the textile mill the protective arms of The 


Pilot cover all phases of Southern industry. Individually tailored group insur- 


ance programs stimulate profits and production by improving employee relations, 


reducing labor turnover, and attracting competent help. 


Do You Have a Group Insurance Plan? Write or Wire 


Bitlet Life Insurance Ccmpany 


GROUP DIVISION © GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
PILOT TO PROTECTION SINCE 1903 « 0. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 


These all are designed to contribute to 
smooth loom operation, higher speeds and 
reduced parts wear. Included in the con- 
struction of this loom is the new. adjust 
able 6-bank K.A. electric warp stop motion 
(cotton type) which is similar in design to 
that used on other X-series looms. This 
warp stop motion may be raised, lowered 
or tilted to suit weaving conditions 

The demand for larger packages is met 
with larger yarn beams and bobbins. Using 
a 26” diameter beam, a reasonable loom 
depth of 64144” has been maintained. Ope 
ating with a shuttle 184” long x 2 1/16” 
wide, a 104” bobbin can be accommodat- 
ed, if desired, on special weaves. Cloth on 
the cloth roll may have a maximum diam- 
eter of 15”. 

Many of the newer Draper mechanisms 
have’ been adapted to the new XP-2 loom 
A new No. 30 push-type knock-off, operat- 
ing by a direct push rather than by impact, 
is said to give a smoother, easier action 
A simplihed No. 25 Staftord thread cutter, 
with 20 fewer parts in its assembly, allows 
easier adjustment and maintenance of set 
tings. An improved positive pull-down con 
struction tor the -harnesses, along with 
treadles with needle bearings and Heim end 
connections, gives certain and smooth oper- 


ation (Request Item No. C-4) 


Time Recorder-+ Totalizer 


Time Recorder+Totalizer (Heat-Timer 
Corp. ) 


The Heat-Timer Corp. introduces the 
Time Recorder+-Totalizer, which provide a 
continuous operation record of any elec: 
trically operated machine or process. Chron- 
ologically marked tape, from a large roll, 
continuously passes through this instrument 
recording the time and length of every ‘‘on’’ 
and “‘off’’ period of the equipment. An ad- 
ditional feature is the totalizer, which gives 
a total of the complete “on time of the 
equipment—valuable information for deter- 
mining servicing schedules and parts re- 
placement. According to the manufacturer, 
it can either be installed as an integral part 
of the equipment, as a remote installation 
or as a portable tool. Standard tape speeds 
available are 1” per 5 min.; 1” per 15 min.; 
1” per hour. 115/220 v.a.c., 60 cy. 30. 

(Request Item No. C-5) 


Colonese Fiber 


Celanese Corp. of America before the 


end of 1955 will begin full-scale commer 
cial production of Fiber X-36, a super- 
strong industrial fiber which has been un- 
der development and evaluation for the last 
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If Walls Could Talk 


If walls could talk, here’s what they'd say: 


“‘The paint that saves you the most money is not the one that 
costs the least It’s the paint that covers the most area per dollar. 
It’s the paint hat covers the most area per hour. And it’s the 
paint that keeps its ‘fresh-painted look’ the longest.’ 


‘Barreled4 
eSunlightS 


The walls in plants of leading names in industry would tell you 
that famous Barreled Sunlight Super Hiding* Interior Finishes 
meet these true money-saving requirements better than any other 
paints. These leading plants specify and insist on Barreled 
Sunlight because it takes up to a full gallon of thinner for 

every five of paint. They stick with Barreled Sunlight because 

it cuts labor costs — which today are at least 80% of total 
painting costs. And they swear by Barreled Sunlight because it 
looks better longer — has to be repainted far less often. 


Treat your walls to the magic of Barreled Sunlight Super Hiding* 
Interior Finishes. Try the “‘on-the-wall’’ test against what you are 
now using — then look and listen. You'll see plenty, and you'll 
hear plenty, for when it comes to paint, walls can talk—AND DO! 


In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


Write for free catalog today. Barreled Sunlight Paint Co., 
5-C Dudley St., Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


Barreled Sunlig 


*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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Harold Blancke. 


nounced recently. Equipment and machinery 


4 years, president, an- 
are now on order for the operation which 
will be located at the Rome, Ga., fiber 
manufacturing plant of the company. 


“Although a chemical brother to Fort: 
regenerated cellulose yarn which 
Celanese launched in 1940," Mr. Blancke 
said, “Fiber X-36 is made by an entirely 
new and different process developed specific- 


san the 


ally for the production of the heavy deniers 
industrial applications. The 
product will be marketed as Fortisan-36 in 


required in 


continuous filament form. and at the outset 
will be available in 800-denier continuous 


SERVING THE TEXTILE 


YOUR JOB 


hlament. Other sizes in the heavy denier 


ranges may be produced. It is. anticipated 
that Fortisan-36 production will get under 
way early in the final quarter of the year 
Until that time some sample quantities from 
present pilot operations will be available 

“In the process of appraising the market 
opportunities for Fortisan-36, the fiber has 
been evaluated by a wide number of cot 
porations operating in various helds. Re- 
ports from these consumers indicate a bright 
potential for the material due to its proper 
ties of great strength, low elongation and 
stability. 
product tends to fll a gap which now exists 


dimensional Broadly. the new 


between high-tenacity rayon on one side 
and glass fiber and industrial steel wire on 


the other.” (Request Item No. C-6) 


INDUSTRY FROM MAINE TO TEXAS 


IS MAKING YARN 


OUR JOB 


IS TO HELP YOU 
MAKE THE BEST YARN 
AT THE LOWEST COST 


How well we do it is evidenced by the many improvements Jenkins 


has engineered in spinning cylinders and card screens during the 


past forty years. 


Jenkins was first with the now famous Dynamically Balanced 


Cylinder that did so much to improve yarn quality on today’s high 


speed frames. By reducing vibration to the vanishing point, these 


cylinders not only run smoother and longer; they lower over-all 


production costs by greatly reducing wear on all moving parts. 


And remember, your tests are invited on Jenkins Cylinders. They 


are positively guaranteed as represented. 


You can benefit from our modern facilities and specialized know- 


how immediately, because you pay no more for Jenkins superior 


cylinders and card screens. 


| QUALIFIED ENGINEERING | 


JENKINS 


40 YEARS CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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METAL SHOPS, INC.., 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Overload Protective Device 


Tork-O-Stat overload protective coupling 
(Machine Accessories ) 


A new overload protective coupling called 
Tork-O-Stat has been announced by Ma- 
chine Accessories. According to the manu- 
facturer, Tork-O-Stat against 
costly breakdowns of machines with the re- 
sulting loss of production time and expen- 
sive material damage. The device its used 
between any drive shaft and a driven shaft. 
When the torque rating of the Tork-O-Stat 
is exceeded, internal parts are disengaged 
and a complete disconnection results. When 
the overload, or cause of jamming, is re- 
moved, the Tork-O-Stat will re-engage and 
resume normal drive automatically. The de- 
vice is only 444” dia. by t 5/16” thickness 
and weighs only > Ib. Said to be easy to 
install, it is tamperproof and needs no lubri- 
cation. Models are now available with 
torque ratings of 10, 20, 40 and 60 in./Ibs.., 
with their equivalent horsepower _ ratings 
dependent entirely upon the speeds used. 

(Request Item No. C-7) 


safeguards 


MoneRail Drive Unit 


Drive unit for monorail track or crane 
bridge (American MonoRail Co. ) 


To propel a hoist or other type carrier 
on monorail track or crane bridge, the 
American MonoRail Co. offers a new pre- 
cision built drive unit. The company points 
out that traction is obtained by spring- 
loaded contact of the rubber wheel against 
the bottom of any smooth flange track. The 
new unit contains the following advantages 
—duti-rated lift-time helical gearing; speed 
range from 35 to 350 f.p.m.; power range 
from 4 to 2 h.p.; can use any standard 
N.E.M.A. frame motor; can apply any type 
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LUPOMIN 


A new, more effective ammonium quaternary compound, 
| with antistatic properties, 
for softening and finishing textiles 


Newly improved Lupomin NY is a superior softening 
agent for a wide range of fabrics—white stays white—no 
after yellowing even at high temperatures. On dyed mate- 


rials, shades do not change and are brighter. Very small \ 
quantities of Lupomin NY give a soft, smooth, supple F 


hand,and odorless finish. In paste form, Lupomin NY is 
just as effective in a neutral or acid bath—it mixes 
well with gelatin, gums, starches and dextrines. _—“ 


Complete data proving the versatility of 
Lupomin NY as well as a sample for 
a test run may be had by writing: 


WOLF 
& C0. 
Plants in: Clifton, N.J., Carlstadt, N.J., Los Angeles, Calif. —_— . 
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motor brake; automatic adjustment for tire 
wear; available with fluid drive for cush- 
ioned start; and can operate on any smooth 
flat flange track. These advantages, the 
company points out, indicate the universal 
application of the new unit to meet any 
type of automatic or power-propelled load 
transter on a monorail system. It meets all 
the requirements for constant service, exact 
delivery cycles, grade travel or the move- 
ment of loads up to 5 tons with power con- 
sumption and maintenance held to a mini- 
mum. (Request Item No. C-8) 
Adjustable-Speed Drives 

Printed circuitry and a new, simplified 
control system are features of a new line of 
full-wave Thy-mo-trol electronic adjustable- 
speed drives, available at prices approxi- 
mately 20% lower than for previous models 
of the same type, according to the specialty 
control department of the General Electric 
Co. Believed to be the first printed circ uitry 
ever to be incorporated in industrial control 
equipment, the print-board panels can be 
visually inspected for circuit faults, G-E 
engineers said, since the panels are actually 
current-carrying diagrams. The panels can 
also be removed and replaced in a few 
seconds time, they said. Since the new con- 
trol citcuit uses only a single miuniature- 
type control tube, as contrasted with 3 con- 
ventional sized tubes in previous models, 


BARRETT 


HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Printed circuitry Thy-mo-trol electronic 
adjustable-speed drives (General Electric 
Co.) 


maintenance on the equipment is greatly 
simplihed. 

The new design has isolated a.c. control 
circuits that allow interconnection with 
a.c. drives without the use of additional 
relays. Power tube capacity is at least 40% 
greater than the full load current of the 
motor with which it is normally used, they 
explained, providing ample margin for over- 
load and assuring longer tube life. The 
new design is available in two ratings, %4 
to 1 hp. and 14% to 3 h. p. full wave. 
Basically an automatic electronic control for 
d.c. motor drives, the new Thy-mo-trol con- 
trols are designed to give stepless speed 
control from an a.c. power source over an 
8 to 1 speed range, with higher speed ranges 
possible for special applications. Consisting 
of electronic sensing elements and an elec- 


ELWELL-PARKER 
POWER TRUCKS 


tronic power rectifier, it maintains very close 
speed regulation regardless of changes in 
load or line voltage, and limits starting 
torque to protect both drive and machine 
against overloads at all times. Optional fea 
tures available at extra cost as part of the 
Thy-mo-trol control line include push-but 
ton reversing, reactor loop control, jogging 
and tachometer follower operation Other 
Thy-mo-trol drives, with conventional cir 
cuitry, are available in full or half-wave 
models up to ly h.p. 

(Request Item No. C-9) 


Splicing Cements 


New tinted and high-temperature splicing 
cements for the textile field have been an 
nounced by the Pioneer Latex and Chemica! 
Co. According to Pioneer, Tinted Splic-It 
and Splic-It C, 2 completely new products 
ot the Splic-It line, have been designed to 
meet customers’ special problems and offer 
greater coverage to the textile industry 
Splic-It 1s a neutral color ready-to-use ce- 
ment for quickly splicing yarn ends without 
using knots. Tinted Splic-It has been de- 
signed for use with pre-dyed yarns wher: 
invisible color splices are desired. This 
modihed Splic-It product is colored to 
standard shades of red, green, blue, gold 
brown, black and white. Individual shades 
can be matched on special order. Splic-It € 
is designed for use where high-temperature 
processing conditions exist. Laboratory tests 
show it to effectively resist all stiffening. 


‘TRAMRBAIL 


OO 


GRAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


OUR STORAGE EQUIPMENT LINES INCLUDE AMERICAN BOLTLESS PALLET RACKS, DELUXE STEEL 


CHARLOTTE 
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SHELVING AND ALL-STEEL LOCKERS 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


123-125 WEST 29TH STREET 


Serving the Carolinas Since 1932 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Pacemaker Twisters 


T W ISTERS oo they lead the field i in Production, 
Performance and Quality 


Whitin Pacemaker Twisters have estab- @ Spring counterbalanced ring rail. 

lished unsurpassed performance records for @ Spring weighted anti-friction tape tension 
their high production, quality of yarn, mini- pulleys. 

mum maintenance and operating costs. For “ 

cotton and spun synthetic yarns, they are Also available 

available in 3’’- 6” gauge, with traverses up @ Steel pulleys on continuous drive shaft 


to 9”, 240"- 440” rings. Their notable fea- for spindle drive. 


tures are: @ Slotted ring rails for full length stationary 


@ Front bottom roll arrangement to provide separator blades. 
a yarn path that is in almost vertical line @ Stationary guide rod behind spindles for 
from bottom of front roll to the guide. supporting ring rail traversing mechanism 


which prevents contamination of yarn 


@ Laminated bakelite gears meshing with when ends cre down. 


metal gears in the head end, for noise 
reduction and long wear. @ Ball bearing or roller bearing spindles. 


Write today for our folder 


giving detailed information 


MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANBURG, S.C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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NO SEPARATE STRIPPING DEVICE 
OR CHANGES IN PROCEDURE WITH 
SOUTHERN STATES CARD DRIVES 


There is no need to run the risk of costly accidents as a result 
of changes in operating methods when you install individual 
card drives in your mill. Southern States has eliminated 
that problem. 

An exclusive feature—a standard-diameter, grooved pul- 
ley, built on the main drive—permits stripping in the usual 
manner. In every case where Southern States Individual Card 
Drives are used, mills report that stripping is simpler, quicker 
and safer. 

The Southern States Card Drive is priced low enough to 
fully justify the elimination of old-fashioned lineshafting and 
belting with their well-known headaches. It is a packaged 
unit, quickly and easily installed. Mounts directly to card 
frame. No complicated reduction unit or overhung load on 
cylinder shaft. Occupies about the same space as a flat-belt 
drive. Leaves the flats clear and eliminates the danger of 
springing arches or damage to flats as a result of vibration. 

Every month increasing numbers of Southern States Indi- 
vidual Card Drives are going into service. Let our representa- 
tive show you how they can be made profitable for your mill. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 
é HAMPTON, GEORGIA 
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softening and weakening of the bond a 
above normal heat processing, it is said 
Both products are reported to retain th 
same easy-to-use features of regular Splic 
It, and are manufactured to rigid specifica 
tions assuring uniform quality and depend 
ability. (Request Item No. C-10) 


Comfort Standing Mat 


d 


ES, 
Neo-Sponge comfort mat (American 
Floor Products Co.) 


American Floor Products Co. is offering 
a new industrial and commercial floor mat 
ting designed to reduce employee fatigue 
and injury. The product is called Neo 
Sponge comfort mat and is made through a 
special patented process of blowing millions 
of inert nitrogen bubbles into Du Pont’'s 
Neoprene. Its outstanding properties are 
said to be permanent resilience, high elec- 
trical resistance (61,000 volts before punc- 
ture), and an almost impervious resistance 
to acid, oil, grease and heat. The mat report- 
edly will outwear any similar product made 
of rubber and, unlike rubber, will not ab- 
sorb any liquid or vapor. It is designed to 
suit any type of business where employees 
stand at their jobs. The molded tread de- 
sign on both sides makes it reversible and 
ofters excellent non-slip foot traction. It is 
available in 2 thicknesses, 44” and 3%”, 
and in standard sizes up to 36” wide x 10’ 
long. Larger sizes can be supplied upon re- 
quest. (Request Item No. C-11) 


Static Eliminator 


The Portland Co. has announced the avail- 
ability of a new static eliminator for looms 
which is said to improve quality, reduce 
seconds and increase output. The Chapman 
static eliminator, Model A2-L, is electrically 
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iperated and consists of a small power unit 
which energizes 1 or 2 inductor bars, as 
necessary, installed across the width of the 
loom. These inductor bars provide a con 
stant field of ionized air trom which the 
charged ends may pick up the required 
umount of positive or negative charges to 
neutralize themselves. According to the 
company, the use of the Chapman stati 
eliminator on looms has been found advan 
tageous in curing a number of static prob 
lems: (1) lint and dust which accumulates 
in drop wires or heddle is attracted to warp 
and woven into cloth causing heavy streaks; 
(2) yarn in the shuttle may be attracted to 
the loom causing looping or snagging; (34) 
ends or fibers repel each other causing stati 
cracks; (4) warp ends may be attracted to 
adjacent ends when breaks occur causing 
stop motion to operate improperly; and (5) 
excessive moisture 1s no longer necessary to 
attempt to control static. The equipment 1s 
said to work equally well on wool, cotton, 
synthetics, plastics or blends. 


(Request Item No. C-12) 


Tensiometer 


Recording Tensiometer (Custom Scien- 
tifie Instruments Ine. ) 


The high-speed recording Tensiometer 
developed by the Summit Research Labora- 
tories of the Celanese Corp. of America for 
the measurement and proper regulation of 
yarn tension, is now a product of Custom 
Scientific Instruments Inc. The instrument 
has a frequency response up to 120 cycles 
per second and a sensitivity as high as 4 
millimeters deflection on a standard direct 
writing recorder per gram of tension in the 
yarn. Even at this high sensitivity, the com- 
pany points out, the instrument can be used 
under normal plant conditions. Heavy ma- 
chine and plant vibrations have no effect on 
the Tensiometer, the record produced being 
a true record of tension variation only. The 
sensing head is described as compact and 
very rugged, with a beam type of transducer 
using bonded resistance strain gages. Stops 
are provided to prevent overstressing these 
beams. it 1s pointed out. Methacrylate plas- 
tic pulleys are provided to the beams and 
to use the instrument it ts only necessary to 
place the pulleys over the running yarn and 
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HOW MUCH NICKEL IS THERE 
IN A FIVE-CENT PIECE? 


An interesting question, for sure. But not the 
kind of question we’re concerned with. Due 
to the special nature of our work ... CORN 
PRODUCTS RESEARCH... only those 
inquiries involving CORN’S uses can be 
placed on our agenda. 


If you have a question like “How can we 
best apply this dextrine to our needs?” or 
“What can be done with starch to cut costs 
here or here?” or any other inquiry relating 
to the adaption of products from corn to 
your manufacturing process, contact us! All 
research and laboratory facilities of the 
Anheuser-Busch Corn Products Research 
Section will be placed at the disposal of your 
particular problem, without charge. 


Why?... because Anheuser-Busch, Inc., is 
vitally concerned with the future research and 


development of corn derivatives and their 
application to daily life. 


Address all inquiries to: 


» ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


CORN PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
| ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STARCHES GUMS DEXTRINES 
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OUR SPECIALTY! 


Our specialty is making Dary 
ring travelers—an item well and 
favorably known to the textile 
trade for more than half a cen- 
tury. Though times change, we 
at Dary hold to one course with- 
out deviation. We continue to 


serve, by pursuing our specialty. 


When you need ring travelers, 
call on our experience to aid your 


choice. Consult your 


friendly 


Dary representative | 


Always specify 
DARY Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LINDSEY |. PHILLIPS, TREASURER, TAUNTON, MASS. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 
CRAWFORD "JACK RHYMER, BOX 2261, GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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twist the sensing head until the yarn forms 
an S shape over the pulleys. 
(Request Item No. C-13) 


‘Liquid Tile’ 

Ev-R-Shield Products Inc. is introducing 
a “liquid tile’ called Glascote which report 
edly bakes itself into a smooth, hard, water- 
proof surface when applied on walls, floors, 
concrete tank linings, etc. Made from a 
plastic resin produced by Reichhold Chem. 
icals Inc., the product can be applied with 
brush, spray, roller or swab to plaster, sheet 
rock, concrete, brick, masonite, seasoned 
wood and fibreboard. The makers emphasize 
the fact that Glascote is not a paint or 
enamel but a thermal setting plastic. It 
actually sinks .into and becomes part of 
the surface. A hardener mixed into it gen- 
erates a low, safe heat which literally bakes 
it into a tile-hard finish. There ts no known 
solvent for the finish it produces, the man- 
ufacturer reports. Boiling lye has been 
poured over it without ill effect. Actual 
tests reportedly show that such surfaces 
have greater wear resistance than steel. The 
product can be applied directly over water- 
mixed paints, although oil-base paints 
usually have to be removed because the 
baking action will blister them. Permanent- 
ly damp walls will take Glascote if they 
are dried with Ev-R-Shield solvent or a 
blowtorch just before application, the com- 


pany reports. The finish cannot be used on 
such non-porous materials as metal, porce 
lain and ceramic tile, it is pointed out. A 
gallon of the surfaces covers 300’ to 400’. 
(Request Item No. C-14) 


Trumpet Guides 


AlSiMag trumpet guides and 
inserts (American Lava Corp.) 


trumpet 


The Titania Division of American Lava 
Corp. reports that new AlSiMag trumpet 
guide and trumpet insert designs are on 
test by a number of leading mills. In gen- 
eral, these mills have reported that the new 
guides assist in maintaining uniform ten 
sion, increase sliver uniformity and mate- 
rially reduced sliver breakage. The mills re- 
port, the division points out, that there ts 
no sign of wear on the guides, even on 
those which have been in constant use for 
several months. Some of the guides on. test 
are made of AlSiMag 192 (standard) and 


2 IMPORTANT MAINTENANCE ITEM 


IN ANY COTTON MILL 


by it. They realize that it 


Superintendents who realize the worth of Orr Slasher Cloth swear 


e Dresses the yarn properly 

® Holds its width-—no shrinkage 

@ Maintains level production 

Starts fast— wears like “sixty” 
Orr Slasher Cloth ss specially treated chemically to resist bacteria 
and steam degradation— also important points. 

Adopt Orr Slasher Cloth and win the plaudits of your superin- 

tendent and of your cost conscious Cost Department 


Talk it over with your Orr Representative 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 


Oliver D Landis, 718 Queens Rd.. 
Charlotte 7, N. C., Telephones 
EDison 3-0958, EDison 3-4557 « 
Fred E. Antley, Box 802, Green- 
ville, S.C Talladega Foundry 
& Machine Co.. Talladega. Ala 
Telephone 2009 


SLASHER CLOTH 


Also Highest Quality Industrial Woolens 
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9589 
COMBINATION STARTER 
Combines sofety discon- 
nect switch with mofor 
Pstorter in a single unit 
NEMA |! Enclosure is here | 
iustroted. 
t 


WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? ® ® ® GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


New Combination Starters in the Spectacular Line 
of Cutler-Hammer + * * Motor Control 


COMBINATION STARTER 


Combines o circyit 
breoker with the motor 
storter in one compact 
unit, NEMA 12 Enclosure © 
is here illustrated 


Users have had many dramatic proofs of the ad- 
vantages built into Cutler-Hammer * * * Motor 
Control. They Anow the three silver stars on the 
Cutler-Hammer nameplate identify control equip- 
ment that sets three entirely new standards of motor 


requires maintenance expense in 90% of its uses. 

Now combination starters are available in this 
spectacular new line of Cutler-Hammer *% * * Mo- 
tor Control. Your nearby Cutler-Hammer Authorized 
Distributor has been stocked and is ready to serve 


control performance and value. 
Star #1: Amazing savings in in- 
stallation costs which often ex- 
ceed the cost of the control. 
Star #2: Performance so uniform 
and dependable that this control 
often saves many times its cost 
by the production interruptions 
it avoids. Star £3: Life so greatly 
increased that this control never 


ection 


Only three overload relays can give com- 
plete three-phase protection to avoid mo- 
tor burn-outs and their costly interruptions 
to production. And only Cutler-Hammer 
offers this complete three-phase protection 
in standard combination starters. You pay 

only for the third relay, nothing extra for 
5 special engineering or special enclosures. 
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Adjustable Load Sensing Coils 
The accurate adjustment of overload pro- 
tection permits motors to work harder with- 
out damage to motor windings. This is more 
important than ever with the newer type 
small frame motors. Adjustable load sensing 
coils in these new starters provide 3% 
loading accuracy instead of the 10% to 
12% accuracy in competitive control. 


you. Bulletin 9589 Starters in- 
corporate a rugged disconnect 
switch of advanced design with 
or without fuses. Bulletin 9591 
Starters are equipped with cir- 
cuit breakers. rder now for 
prompt delivery. 

CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1455 St. Paul Ave., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. 


c 


Superlife Vertical Contacts 
Experienced control users insist on dust- 
safe vertical contacts. And now the famous 
Cutler-Hammer vertical contacts have been 
doubly improved. First, their new light- 
weight design cuts bounce to reduce arc- 
ing. Second, any arcing that might occur is 
now pressure-quenched. Compare per- 
formance and see the difference. 
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SA 
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lasts longer | 
CUTLER-HAMMER. 
| MOTOR CONTROL = 
| 


ALL "ROUND 


NEW YORK 


Teletype NY 1-360] 


Comfortable Rooms 
Sensible Rates 

TV Available 

Air Conditioning 
Central Locations 
Fine Food 

Friendly Hospitality 
Conventions 
Garage 

(At the Shelton 
Enjoy the Free 

Pool and 

Monte Proser’s 

“La Vie") 


ABBEY HOTEL 


KING EDWARD 
BE SURE TO 
ROYAL CREST 


STOP AT 
HOTELS 


Useful 
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some of AlSiMag 513 (super long wear- 
ing). Both materials are extremely hard 
and homogeneous. They have a smooth fin- 
ish and are manufactured to unusually close 
tolerances. 

The division invites all textile mills to 
test these new guides. A limited quantity 
of the designs illustrated are available for 
test purposes without charge. Small quantity 
orders of these designs for extensive tests 
will be filled at quantity prices, the division 
reports, or completely new designs to speci 
fications can be made. 


(Request Item No. C-15) 


Dual Saturator 


The Wiesner-Rapp Co. Inc. announces the 
development of its M-8 dual saturator, de- 
signed for wetting out and applying finish 
to many types of fabrics. It consists of 2 
pairs of 8”-dia. by 50” face squeezer rolls 
each having stainless steel bottom and rub 
ber covered top rolls. The rolls are mounted 
in stainless steel supporting stands. There 
are 2 separate Stainless steel pad tanks with 
am immersion. roll in each. These tanks are 
supported between stainless steel side sup- 
ports, Pressure to the top rolls is supplied 
through Bendix-Westinghouse Rotocham 
bers which have no stuffing glands therefore 
do not leak and when the air is released 
from the pressure side, the tep roll is auto 
matically raised out of contact with the bot- 
tom roll, the company points out. In the 
larger of the 2 tanks there is a combination 


for production of yarns and fabrics 


Call Us 
For Your 


Needs 


INTEGRITY is the basis of our business 


otton Mill Machinery Inc. 


5236 Wilkinson Blvd. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Post Office Box 915 
Phone EX 9-5606 


Donald E. Hamilton, President 
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M-8 dual saturator ( Wiesner-Rapp Co. ) 


plug drain and over-flow drain, making it 
possible to drain the tub completely or 
maintain a constant liquor level when so 
desired. At the leaving end of the saturator 
there is mounted a roll type folder equipped 
with stainless steel draw roll. This folder 
has a maximum swing of 48”. Expanders, 
drive and other features can be included to 
meet individual requirements. 


(Request Item No, C-16) 


Non-lonic Softener 


Dextrol GM-94, a non-ionic softener said 
te have no wetting or rewetting properties, 
has been announced by Dexter Chemical 
Corp. The new softener is designed specific- 
ally for use with water repellents of both 
permanent and non-permanent types and the 
company claims that GM-94 does not affect 
the spray rating of fabrics. Goods may be 
softened prior to application of the water- 
repellent finish or GM-94 may be mixed 
with the repellent. At the same time, it ts 
said, GM-94 is an effective softener for 
rubber latex backing material, producing a 
more pliable film when mixed with rubber 
latices. The softener is said to have a high 
resistance to salt, acids and alkalies and 
will not develop odor or color in storage of 
treated fabrics. Dexter recommends the fol- 
lowing tormulae: When used directly in 
the water repellent, 12 to 24 lbs. of Dex- 
trol GM-94 to 100 gals. of the mix; for 
mixing with latices, 30 to 60 Ibs. of GM-94 
to 100 gals. of latex mix, and when padded 
on treated or untreated goods, 16 to 25 
Ibs. in 100 gals. of water 

(Request Item No. C-17) 


Adjustable-Speed Drives 


The American Pulley Co. announces a 
new single-groove wide-range adjustable- 
speed drive available in “R” and 
belt sections. This new drive has been made 
possible by recent developments which have 
increased capacities of this type of drive so 
it will safely transmit up to a maximum of 
30 h.p. According to the manufacturer, the 
drive permits a speed variation of as much 
as 100% at h.p. capacities comparable to 
the former drives having 2 or 3 belts. In- 
stallation results in a considerable saving of 
space and money as compared with multi- 
V-belt adjustable-speed drives, it is said. 
Some of the features of the new drive in- 
clude: (1) single-groove wide-range ad- 
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ustable-diameter sheave with exclusive dou- 
ble-taper hub construction. “Q” groove 
sheave has a pitch diameter range from 5.0 
groove from 5.5 to 10.0 and 
W” from 5.5 to 11.0. (2) Wedg-Tite 
ompanion sheave with groove angles pre 
isely machined to match Wedgbelt angle 
(3) wide-range Wedgbelt, built to transmit 
greater h.p. than before. (4) Adjusto-Slide 
notor base, with single screw adjustment, 
lesigned for use with American adjustable- 
speed drives. Complete engineering catalog 
on this line is available free upon request. 


(Request Item No. C-18) 


Sound Barrier Curtain 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. reports the develop- 
ment and production of a new product call- 
d TransWall, a lightweight, retractable 
sound barrier curtain designed especially for 
industrial applications. The curtain is made 
of a unique flame-resistive and sound- 
reflecting material known as Bemisorb, a 
specially treated and coated burlap recently 
introduced by Bemis. The new product ts 
designed to reduce critical plant noise level 
at its source. Designed and engineered for 
individual applications, TransWalls can be 
installed anywhere to isolate machine and 
production noise, and in areas that are po- 
tential fire hazards or otherwise dangerous 
to employees, Bemis points out. 

Described as a high-density folding cur- 
tain, TransWall serves as a sound-reduction 
wall that can be quickly installed and easily 
adjusted when the need for more space is 
required, or when one production area must 
be either enlarged, eliminated or moved. 
The curtains consist of 7” panel folds, 
chain-spaced to prevent complete extension, 
and supported by steel top plates that operate 
on nylon wheels in an enclosed track. They 
are available in several tones of decorator 
colors. (Request Item No. C-19) 


Table Model Instron Tester 


A new table model of the versatile In- 
stron universal testing instrument is an- 
nounced by Instron Engineering Corp. This 
compact, sensitive instrument is said to 
record with electronic accuracy stress-strain 
curves under tension or compression. Full 
scale load ranges from 2 grams to 200 Ibs. 
are available through the choice of 3 load 
cells. The benefits of inertialess weighing 
permits rapid response to load fluctuations 
in the sample which, with the elimination 
of mechanical friction, enables a degree of 
accuracy heretofore unobtainable in an in- 
Strument in this price range, the company 
reports. The high-speed recorder 1s equipped 
with a choice of synchronous chart speeds 
to provide a range of extension magnifica- 
tion. The crosshead is driven synchronously 
through fast acting magnetic clutches and 
convenient change gears to provide a choice 
of constant and reversible testing speeds over 
a range of 250 to 1. This range can be either 
from 0.2” to 50” per minute or, in alternate 
models, from 0.02” to 5” per minute with an 
available jaw travel of 30”. The rapid tra- 
verse speed can be selected by similar change 
Sears over a speed range from 50” to 2” 
per minute, or alternatively 5” to 0.2”. An 
unobstructed space of 3” is provided around 
the crosshead assembly to enable the use of 
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Gull The Champion 
Endless Check Strap 


Dodenhoff introduced the molded endless check strap 14 
years ago — and has been the leader in the field ever since. 


The Champion Endless Check Strap gives longer and better service 
because it is molded to hit the picker stick squarely each time and is 
so built that it retains its shape throughout its long life. Average service 
is 15 months — 2 shifts — over 65 million picks per strap. 


Champion Straps are made of flawless center-stock 2-ply English hair. 
on steerhide. This is thoroughly prestretched. Three-inch laps are firmly 
bonded by glue and pressure, tops and bottoms are Nylon stitched, 
and the check strap is then put through several forming operations to 
permanently set the striking angle. 


We are confident that no other endless check strap will out-perform the 
Champion . . . the original. Order a supply today and make your own 
comparisons. 


W. D. DODENHOFF CGO. 
INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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One Mill 


After making comparative tests, one mill 

. group standardized on ROTARY UNIONS and 

purchased 4000 18 months ago. These 4000 
ROTARY UNIONS hove since been operating 16 to 24 

hours a day . . .. without adjustments or mechanical 


maintenance and with practically no replacements. 


Type S$ 
ROTARY UNION Other mills report similar results. Service of three 


years without a single work stoppage is not unusual. 


No other revolving steam joint outperforms the ROTARY UNION. 


For more information, contact our nearest office or write Dept. 3B for 
our catalog. Or install a set on one of your slashers, dry cans, 


calenders. embossers, or printing machines and make your Own comparisons. 


Now ... new design permits field repair. 


‘’Where Good Connections Count” ® * Trade Name—Patented 


PERFECTING SERVICE CO. | 


Atando Ave. 
| (Home Office & Factory) 


Acid Tanks Coppersmithing Picker Screens 
Perforated Metal 
Ball Renting ag Cowl Ventilators English Wire Cloth 
Assemblies for Slashers Cylinders Galvanized Wire 
and Dry Cans 
Po Pneumatic Conveying 
Bleaching Tanks and Tubs spooling Systems 
Twisting 
Card Screens . Quill Cans 
Repaired, New Drip Pans 
3 Rolls of All Types 
Card Screen Bars and Ribs ae > es one vars and Sizes 
ew 
Card Screen Lickerins Size Kettles 
for Cotton and Rayon Dry Cans 
New and Repairs Tanks 
Driers Waste Screens 
Filters Special Machines 
we Misc. Sheet Metal Work Custom Built 
Conveyors 


Pipes and Returns 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA, U.S.A. 
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special conditioning chambers without mod- 
ification of the unit. Small laboratories can 
test under controlled conditions without ex- 
pensive room installations, it is pointed out 
It also makes possible testing under unusual 
atmospheric conditions. Accessory equip- 
ment is available to meet individual testing 
requirements. (Request Item No. C-20) 


Totally-Protected Motors 


Protected a.c. motor (left), and enclosed 
fan-cooled a.c. motor (right), two exam- 
ples from new line (Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co. ) 


Reliance Electric and Engineering Co. has 
announced a new line of totally-protected 
a.c. motors. The new Reliance motors are 
said to combine eye appeal, rugged con- 
siruction and precision performance to meet 
all needs. Total protection is built into 
these motors—all the way from solid-cast 
trames to the plastic sleeving that protects 
brazed coil head connections in the insu- 
lated “heart’ of the motor. The company 
points out that regardless of mounting posi- 
tions, the new motor offers complete pro- 
tection against drip, splash and falling ob- 
jects. Ventilation louvers are positioned in 
the end brackets. The frame extends beyond 
the coil heads to give full protection to the 
windings, an especially important feature 
when end brackets are removed, it is said 
Compact, rugged brackets insure shockproot 
shaft support by placing the bearing mount- 
ings closer to the frame. New Neoprene 
gaskets afford a positive seal between the 
frame and conduit box, and these gaskets 
have indexed “pressure knobs’ to securely 
hold each lead. Conduit boxes can be posi- 
tioned in any of the 4 quadrants for ease 
of installation, Reliance reports. 

Reliance enclosed a.c. motors of the en- 
closed group are fan-cooled, corrosion-proof 
and explosion-proof. Each is designed to 
withstand the abuses of specific applications 
with such features, for example, as corro- 
sion-proof outer fans and cast iron conduit 
boxes on the fan-cooled, Neoprene shaft 
slingers and optional stainless steel compo- 
nents on the corrosion-proof, and brass shaft 
slingers affording 5-direction labyrinth fits 
on the explosion-proot motor 

(Request Item No. C-21) 


Hard Water Bypass 

At times, it is necessary to treat water to 
produce a controlled degree of hardness 
rather than complete softness. For this need, 
Graver Water Conditioning offers an effec- 
tive zeolite bypass. This system controls the 
proportionate mixing of untreated hard 


water and treated, fully-softened water to 
produce whatever degree of hardness is de- 
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humming whonwer 


With Airchanger, or as 


Good idea, of course. That’s why he likes 
GRADUMATICS. 


Output is controlled automatically to main- 
tain a constant humidity at all times. 


Operating with both air and water under 
pressure, GRADUMATICS are more efficient 
than gravity type atomizers. Use less air. 
‘““Atomization”’ of moisture is more complete, 
resulting in quicker evaporation, and longer 
‘““blow”’ of the resulting vapor. Excellent per- 
formance at all evaporative outputs from 2 to 
16 pounds of water per hour. 


No other system approaches the GRADU- 
MATIC in uniformity of resulting humidity 
and in economy of operation at high capacity. 
Good economy and even better spray quality 
when operating at low evaporative output. 

There are other advantages too. For example 
the GRADUMATIC head is made non-adjust- 
able. No guess-test required. You know it’s 
right. And with both air and water under pres- 
sure, frequent self-cleaning is quite unnecessary. 

Simple? Just look at the few parts. Repairs 
are a cinch, and seldom needed. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


ATLANTA, GA 


Humidifying and Air Conditioning Since 1904 
Traveling Cleaner Systems Since 1926 


boosters for Central Station System 
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sired, Graver reports. The operation is said 
to be extremely simple. Only a single set- 
ting (on the adjustable orifice) is required 
to regulate the ratio of hard water to soft. 
Valves are automatic and adjust rapidly 
and surely to flow variations of 1-to-4 
without any perceptible loss of accuracy. 
There are no pumps and there is a mini- 
mum of moving parts. This simplicity keeps 
costs down for installation, operation and 
maintenance and assures a maximum of de- 
pendability, the company points out. Also, 
bypassing the zeolite softener extends soft- 
ening cycles and produces savings in opera- 
tion and resin costs. While there are many 
uses for this device, it most frequently oc- 
curs in controlled-scale corrosion prevention 
and wherever it is preferable to use simple 
zeolite softening without producing a zero- 
hardness water. (Request Item No. C-22 


Rayon Tire Yarn 


American Enka Corp. is now producing a 
super-strength type of rayon yarn for tires, 
according to an announcement made recently 
by the company. The yarn is being sold in 
commercial quantities and marketed under 
the trade name Suprenka. 

(Request Item No. C-23) 


Emboset Resins 


Metro-Atlantic has announced 3 new Em- 
boset resins—Emboset Loclor, Emboset NR 
and Emboset B. Emboset Loclor is describ- 
ed as a low chlorine retentive resin that 
produces crush resistance and _ stabilized 
effects on cotton and rayon. The company 
points out that because of its high stabiliz- 
ing efhciency, it has been found to be an 
excellent product in the production of em- 
bossed and glazed chintz effects on cotton. 
Emboset Loclor is recommended on fabrics 
which are to be subjected to bleaching as 
well as washing. It does not yellow and keeps 
tensile strength losses at a minimum. It 
has high shelf-life, is very stable, easily 
diluted in water and runs with no foam, 
the company states. 

Emboset NR is said to be an outstanding 
product in the respect that there is very 
little free formaldehyde liberated in the 
processing and from the goods in an un- 


washed state. This liquid resin reportedly 
produces crease resistance, shrinkage contro! 
and firmness on hydrophobic fibers such as 
acetate, Orlon, Dacron and nylon. It is said 
to be especially efhicient on heavy nylon shoe 
cloth, and for sheer nylon blouse fabric 
where a firm, resilient hand is desired. Eco- 
nomical and easy to run and cure, it has 
high shelf-life and good durability to wash- 
ing and dry cleaning. 

Emboset B is described as a liquid stabil- 
izing and crush-proofing resin with excep- 
tional shelf-life and economy in use. It 
produces a soft hand with superior fastness 
properties, crease resistance and shrinkage 
control. It is designed for use on synthetics 
and mixtures. (Request Item No. C-24) 
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Corrosion Control 


A new hot spray vinyl specifically engi- 
neered for economical and effective corro- 
sion control has been announced by Prutf- 
coat Laboratories Inc. Said to combine ease 
of handling and good spraying characteris- 
tics with optimum build and appearance, 
Prufcoat's new hot spray vinyl provides 4 
mils in a single spray pass. One prime and 
| hot spray coat give the 5 to 6 mil total 
thickness needed in most corrosion protec- 
tion work, the company points out, and 
vinyl thicknesses in the 10 to 15 mil range 
without runs or sags are possible in an un- 
interrupted multiple pass spray application. 
Ease of handling and the high build obtain- 
able with the hot spray vinyl mean greatly 
increased man-hour efficiency, Prufcoat re- 
ports, because fewer coats and faster appli- 
cations save time. (Request Item No. C-25) 


Lift Track 


Lamson Mobilift Corp. announces the 
marketing of a new-type squeeze clamp at- 
tachment for its stand-up and sit-down fork 
lift trucks. The attachment is similar to a 
standard squeeze clamp, but with special 
round forks 33” long and egg-shaped on 
the ends. The forks will close up to a mini- 
mum of approximately 18” and open up to 
a maximum of 55”. The special attachment 
has been designed for handling rolls of 
materials that are stacked flat in a trailer or 
in a warehouse. As rolls of textile material 
are usually wrapped in burlap covering 
which is very easily snagged, the squeeze 
part of the clamp is seldom used to pick 


up material, but instead is generally used 
to adjust the forks to the size of the roll 
being picked up. Therefore, the roll is act- 
ually cradled between the round forks when 
being transported. Located at the bottom of 
the clamp, these round forks can be used to 
pick up square bales or rolls by the squeeze 
method and can also be used as regular 
forks for handling pallets in the usual way. 

(Request Item No. C-26) 


Rider-Type Fork Truck 


A double-faced pallet-type Colson han- 
dler is being introduced by The Colson 
Corp., manufacturer of materials handling 
equipment. Controlled by a single lever, 
the truck has 2 speeds forward and 2 speeds 
reverse and automatically shifts from low to 
high and from high to low. By merely rats 
ing the control lever the pallets are lifted 
Brakes apply instantly and automatically 
when the operator lets go of the control 
handle. This 4,000-lb. capacity pallet truck 
travels at speeds up to 4 m.p.h. and has a 
steering arc of 200° and weighs 1,175 Ibs. 
Lowered height of the forks is 3144” and the 
lift height is 4”. Standard fork lengths are 
32, 36, 40, 42, 48, 54 and 60”. The forks 
are 914” wide with an 84” space between 
them. Width of the truck unit is 29” and 
length is 30”. (Request Item No. C-27) 


Control Of Scale Formation 


Heller Laboratories reports that its new, 
super-capacity Hydrotron equipment is now 
available for control of mineral scale for- 
mation in boilers and all types of heat ex- 
change equipment. These new, super-capac- 
ity Hydrotron units are said to have a 20 
per cent increase in rated capacity. In addi- 
tion to this increase in capacity the prices 
of the new units in comparable sizes have 
been reduced. These price reductions are 
made possible by simplification and im- 
provement in design and manutacture, Hel- 
ler reports. Hydrotron is the name of a non- 
chemical process and equipment which 
changes the manner in which minerals are 
deposited from water solutions. Instead of 
minerals depositing as a hard, dense, ce- 
ment-like coating on heat exchange surfaces, 
Hydrotron treatment causes minerals to de- 
posit -as a fine, loose sludge or slurry: that 
can be removed by normal blow-down. 

(Request Item No. C-28) 
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The Most Complete, Up-to-Date NAPHTHOL MANUAL 


Here is a thorough, authoritative reference for textile dyeing and printing applications of Naphthols. 
Extensive coverage is given to fastness properties, formulae and research data. This practical, working 
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Instrument Transformers 


The availability of 1955 edition of the 
G-E instrument transformer buyer's guide. 
containing basic, up-to-date information on 
the complete General Electric Co. line, has 
been announced. The illustrated, 100-page 
publication, designated GEC-1028, contains 
ratings, A.S.A. accuracy classifications and 
prices of all standard G-E indoor and out- 
door potential and current transformers. 
Listings of ratio and phase-angle tests, ta- 
bles of replacement types and mechanical 
and thermal data are included. 

(Request Item No. C-29) 


Floor Truck Catalog 


Hamilton Caster & Mfg. Co. offers a 
new 64-page catalog (No. 100), illustrat 
ing and describing the firm's complete line 
of platform trucks, 2-wheel hand trucks, 
shelf and tray trucks, box trucks, wagon 
trucks, skids, dollies, etc. The catalog in 
cludes full technical data and specifications 
on the Hamilton line, together with a spe 
cial section illustrating available accessories, 
body styles and superstructures 

(Request Item No. C-30) 


Improving Air Conditioning 


Helpful tips on ways to apply economi- 
cal and efficient air conditioning are out 
lined in a new Du Pont booklet entitled 
Guideposts to Better Air Conditioning In 
ttallations. The 36-page booklet is a com- 
pilation of semi-technical articles by out- 
standing engineering consultants. The book 
let is designated A-8726 

(Request Item No. C-31) 


Electronic Metal Detector 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has announced 
the release of a bulletin, Allis-Chalmer:s 
Electronic Metal Detector, 15B7217B, which 
gives a description of what the A-C elec- 
tronic metal detector is and what it does. 
Used to inspect textiles, the metal detector 
helps to maintain product purity and pre 
vent damage to equipment. The bulletin 
also tells how the detector ts built and how 
it works to provide positive electronic in- 
spection. The detector is easy to install and 
adapts readily to production line use, the 
bulletin points out. 

(Request Item No. C-32) 


Dynamic Response D.C. Motors 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. has 
released a new 12-page illustrated bulletin 
describing its Reliance ‘"T” line d.c. motors 
with dynamic response. The booklet ex- 
plains how dynamic response is the new 
standard performance of the Super “T" mo- 
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tors, which was formerly found only in 
specially-designed motors. Information is 
included on speed ranges, acceleration rates, 
enclosures, dimensions and selection data 
It 1s also explained how dynamic response 
came about through an entirely new ap 
proach to the design of armatures, shafts, 
frames, brush riggings, windings and coils. 
Photographs, diagrams, charts and sketches 
help to illustrate this story of dynamic re- 
sponse. The information available in this 
bulletin is intended to point out the facts 
on the first completely new design d.c. 
motor in 40 years, the company points out 

(Request Item No. C-33) 


Roll Shaft Fatigue Failure 


Rodney Hunt Machine 'Co. has published 
a booklet on Rol/ Shaft Fatiene Fatlure 
one of a series of reports published to as- 
sist in the design and selection of rolls for 
specific plant applications. The company 
states that by comparing actual roll shaft 
fzilures with fracture drawings in the re- 
port, engineers will be able to rapidly iden- 
tify causes of failure, enabling improvement 
of present design and extension of life of 
roll shafts. Basic fracture appearances of 
fatigue failures in shafts operating under 
various load conditions of reverse bending 
and rotation are shown in simplified line 
drawings, each concisely explained. The 
drawings derive from the fact that nearly all 
fatigue failures show stop marks. These 
marks indicate the rate of progress of the 
fatigue crack and are caused by sudden in. 
creases in the applied load 
(Request Item No. C-34) 


Sandoz Optical Brighteners 


Sandoz Chemical Works Inc. has released 
the first in a series of brochures on its re- 
cent developments in colors and chemicals 
for the, textile industry. The first brochure 
is an application chart on Leucophor optical 
brighteners. The chart lists, for a variety of 
fibers, the recommended product, cast, char 
acteristic properties, main application, pornt 
of dissolution, pH range, kettle application 
and pad application 

(Request Item No. C-35) 


Yale Warehouser Electric Truck 


All the features, specifications and dimen. 
sions of the new Yale Warehouser electric 
truck with extend-a-forks are outlined in a 
bulletin released by materials handling div: 
sion of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. De. 
signed to provide greater aisle operating 
eficiency through forks which extend be- 
yond the outrigger wheels to pick up and 
deposit loads, the extend-a-fork feature per- 
mits stacking with no straddling of the load, 
the company reports. This provides the user 
with extra storage space gained through 


close stacking and permits underclearanc:s 
to be cut to the minimum necessary for fork 
entry. The truck embodies all the rugged 
dependability and safe operating provisions 
of the standard, popular Yale Warehouser 
electric line introduced in 1952. Yale re- 


ports. (Request Item No. C-36) 


Pneumacard By Pneumafil 


Pneumahl Corp. has announced the re 
lease of a 4-page booklet on Pneumacard, 
which the company describes as a Pneuma- 
hi system tor wool cards. The booklet points 
out that the system eliminates doublings, 
protects costly aprons, lightens operator 
load, saves valuable waste and reduces 
downtime. Waste ends, broken ends and 
tree fibers are automatically and continually 
picked up by special air suction flutes ex- 
tending the entire width of the rub aprons 
Vertical ducts. on either side of the conden- 
ser head, convey the collected material 
through an overhead return duct to the 
teeder hopper. The collected material ts 
separated from the conveying air in the dis- 
charge plenum and falls by’ gravity alone 
into the feeder hopper ready, in a loose and 
opened form, for re-processing. Some exclu- 
sive features of Pneumacard, as cited by the 
company, include: (1) can be made to fit 
all makes and widths of tape condensers: 
(2) flutes instantly snap in and out of 
place for quick access to the rub aprons; 
(3) no further adjustments necessary after 
making the initial settings: (4) no obstruc 
tions to prevent easy access to normal work- 
ing areas; (5) absolutely no air blowing 
into the feeder hopper and stirring up the 
material; (6) Pneumacard rolls out with 
the condenser, as a unit, for cleaning and 
maintenance: and (7) when the condenser 
is overhauled, the entire Pneumacard unit 
can be removed in 10 minutes. 


(Request Item No. C-37) 


Celanese Arnel Triacetate 


Celanese Corp. of America has announced 
the release of preliminary information on 
Celanese Arnel triacetate in booklets 
TD-14 and TD-14. TD-13 lists the latest 
information available on the warping, slash- 
ing, weaving and quilling of Arnel yarns, 
and TD-14 describes the processing of Ar- 
nel staple fiber. (Request Item No. C-38) 


Power Industrial Trucks 


A new 8-page condensed catalog illus- 
trating and describing its line of power 
industrial trucks has been issued by The 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. Included are sec 
tions on Elpar fork trucks, high and low- 
lift platform trucks and crane trucks. Each 
type truck is detailed in a separate section 
with photographs of individual models, 
operating and design information and com- 
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plete specifications. In addition to the 4 
basic types of trucks, the catalog also con- 
tains data on many of the company’s spe- 
cially designed vehicles for specific operat 
ing requirements. Still another section of 
the catalog contains pictures and data on 
more than a dozen attachments designed to 
increase flexibility of the industrial trucks 

(Request Item No. C-39) 


Ring Twister Parts Catalog 


Universal Winding Co. announces the 
availability of its latest parts catalog for the 


Model 10 ring twister. The 59-page catalog 
includes instructions for ordering repair 
parts, parts plates and parts lists, twist gear 
train, twist gear formulae, twist gearing 
table, twist pulleys and sprockets, belt 
length chart, lubrication specifications and a 
typical wiring diagram 

(Request Item No. C-40) 


The Penford Gums 


Penick & Ford Ltd. Inc. announces the 
release of a 21-page booklet entitled T/« 
Pentord Gums. The illustrated booklet lists 
the properties of Penford gums and points 
out the grades and types produced. The 


don’t use. 


NON-FLUID OIL stops this loss—~saves and applica- 
tion costs—cuts down ‘‘seconds’’——-prevides clean, depend- 


able lubrication. 


See NON-FLUID OIL on-the-job. Learn why 7 Out of 
10 mill men prefer it. Send coupon for a free working 
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NON-FLUID OIL stays where applied—on roll necks of 
spinning frames. Dripping liquid oils rot roll covers and 
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unique properties of the gums both in the 
fluid state and in the form of dried films 
are said to account for the superior results 
obtained with them in the warp sizing of 
both natural and synthetic fibers; the finish- 
ing and printing of fabrics; and the polish- 
ing and glazing of threads and cords. The 
proper use of Penford gums in the warp 
sizing of combed yarns, spun rayon (vis- 
cose), spun rayon-acetate blends, hydropho- 
bic fibers, worsteds and hydrophobic fiber 
blends are pointed out, along with the use 
of the gums in printing and finishing of 
colored fabrics and permanent finishes. 


(Request Item No. C-41) 


Totally-Protected A.C. Motors 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. has 
released a new 12-page illustrated informa- 
tion booklet entitled Check the Facts, which 
points out 100 characteristic facts of the 
new line of Reliance Totally-Protected a.c. 
motors. Included is a classification of the 
significant points common to all Reliance 
a.c. motors with a further breakdown of 
information pertaining specifically to. the 
protected and enclosed motors. The enclosed 
group is also broken down further with 
tacts on the fan-cooled, corrosion-proot and 
explosion-proot designs. The booklet is in- 
tended to aid engineers and designers in 
checking design facts of this complete and 
integrated new line of motors 


(Request Item No. C-42) 


dbout Wheels and Progress 


A new brochure, entitled About Wheel: 
and Progress has been released by Nutting 
Truck and Caster Co. Illustrated in 2 colors, 
this 20-page brochure gives a brief history 
of the company from its founding to the 
present; included in the history is the inter- 
esting story of the development of the truck 
that would “turn on a dime” plus an ac. 
count of the company’s growth and _ its 
present day facilities to supply floor trucks, 
casters and wheels. Adhering to a “what's 
what’ pattern instead of the conventional 
and trite “who's who,” it is liberally sprin- 
kled with photos of manufacturing, ware- 
housing and shipping operations plus others 
ot office and engineering facilities. 

(Request Item No. C-43) 


Decorative Color Guide 


Publication of a new guide to the use of 
color in industrial decoration and mainte- 
nance 1s announced by The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co, Called the Color Harmonizer, the 
new book is designed to provide practical 
assistance in the development of color 
schemes. Basically, the book consists of full- 
page (5” x 7”) color chips of the 100 
standard and intermix colors available in 
Quali-Kote, the latex-base paint Sherwin- 
Williams has developed for professional 
use. Each chip has “windows” through 
which 2 harmonizing colors are readily visi- 
ble. Thus, a complete 3-color decorative 
scheme can be quickly evolved once the key 
color to be used has been determined. As a 
further aid in color selection for specific 
applications, the light reflectance value of 
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each color is indicated. In addition to the 
100 color chips, the volume also shows the 
standard colors im Quali-Kote in a separate 
section. This portion of the book is ampli- 
fied to include samples of Applikay, the 
new design-on-color decorating develop- 
ment which permits rolling attractive de 
signs on painted walls. To show how the 8 
Applikay appear against a back- 
ground of any Quali-Kote color, transparent 
acetate sheets imprinted with the Applikay 
colors are provided. These are simply 
placed on top of any color chip and the 
effect becomes immediately apparent 

( Request Item No. C-44) 


colors 


Adjustable Container Packing 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. announces a 
new 4-page folder giving complete. 
trated description of a new method of pack- 
ing articles or packages of difterent shapes 
and sizes. Called Adjusta-Pak, the method 
uses adjustable fiber board sections telescop- 
ed together to form an outer container. 
The folder shows, step-by-step, how various 
sizes of modular units can form a compact. 
quickly assembled container for a variety of 
packages. It is compactly unitized with steel 
strapping for safe, interstate or ex- 
port shipping. It shows a size chart and the 
simple equipment recommended for a com- 
plete packing operation 

(Request Item No. C-45) 


illus- 


secure 


M. H, Equipment On Rental Basis 


A new, 4-page illustrated brochure by 
Market Forge Co. tells how materials han- 
dling equipment can now be rented, leased 
and purchased at low cost. The Marforge 
RLO Plan provides for rental of as much 
equipment as desired at an extremely low 
rate, the company reports, with options to 


purchase equipment at the expiration of the 


leasing period, or receipt of full allowance 
of actual market value of equipment re- 
turned at the expiration of lease. The bro- 
chure points out that renting saves capital 
for use in investments which can actually 
offset rental cost and return a profit in addi- 
tion. It shows how rental costs are written 
off immediately as operating expenses, and 
how it is possible to acquire as much of the 
best materials handling equipment as is 
needed, even when operating funds are lim- 
ited so as to restrict purchase of desired 
equipment. (Request Item No. C-46) 


Flow-Therm Liquid Chiller 


The flexibility of the Acme Flow-Therm 
liquid chiller for air conditioning, heat 
pump and industrial liquid cooling applica- 
tions is emphasized in a new catalog an- 
nounced by Acme Industries Inc. Major 
components of this factory-assembled unit 
are matched, in the exact capacity 
tor efficient and economical performance, to 
the make and size of compressor used in the 
system. Single and dual circuit are included 
in a wide range of capacities, from 15 
through 300 tons. In addition to its flexi- 
bility, simplification of engineering and 
more accurate job estimating by architect, 
consulting engineer or contractor, economi- 
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sealing. In the Anco joint, a Piston shaped une this at 
the sealing point is 
pressed against the dhitive Rulon seal with just 
enough pressure (automatically adjusted by line pres- 
sure) to ensure perfect line contact is 
achieved like this 

. note the extremely sinell contact area. Troublefree service for 
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metal slides on it. With your sample we will send complete engineer- 
ing data on the Anco Rotary Joint. No obligation. 
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cal installation, operating costs and space- 
saving compactness are among the advan- 
tages of the Flow-Therm.. Make up of the 
Flow-Therm is explained in detail and se- 
lection procedures are given for choosing 
the correct components for the particular 
requirement (Request Item No. C-47) 


Waste Water Reclamation 


Graver Water Conditioning Co. has an- 
nounced the release of a reprint on its tech- 
nical bulletin T-129, which discusses The 
Treatment of Sewage Plant Effinent for 
Water Reuse in Process and Boiler Feed. 
Fully documented and illustrated, this arti- 
cle examines current developments and de- 
sign factors in the use of this potenttally 
rich source of water. Neglected by much of 
industry in the past, treatment of sewage 
effluent has proved itself valuable enough 
in many installations to justify its recon- 
sideration by all industrial planners. Typical 
plant layouts and result sheets are shown 
and discussed, important cost factors are 
considered, and applications and equipment 
are thoroughly described. A bibliography is 


provided for those who. want to investigate 


the subject further. 
(Request Item No. C-48) 


Compressed Air Dehydrator 


Bulletin C-5154, describing the Dehydra- 
hiter, released by Hankison Corp., illustrates 
the newest addition to this company’s line 
of compressed air dehydrators. This unit is 
designed for small volumes of compressed 
air serving liquid level indicators, purge 
assemblies, remote control installations and 
tor dead-end service applications. The bulle- 
tin gives specifications of the Models CM-1, 
CM-15-3 and CM-25-6 Dehydrahiters, and 
lists several applications for the units. 

(Request Item No. C-49) 


Management Planning And Control 


Controllership Foundation Inc. has an- 
nounced the release of a study on manage- 
ment planning and control. The first essen- 
tial of such a program, the report points 
out, is Conscious recognition of management 
planning and control as a distinct function 
and responsibility of top management. Long- 
term goals and short-range objectives are 
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NEW INSTALLATION AT N, C. VOCATIONAL TEXTILE SCHOOL—This spinning 
frame, manufactured by the German firm of Zinser Texilmaschinen G.M.B.H. 
Ebersbach-Fils, recently was put in operation at the North Carolina Vocational 
Textile School, Belmont, through the courtesy of Watson & Desmond of Charlotte, 
N. C. Watson & Desmond is Southern representative for Texplant Corp. of Stamford, 
Conn., American agent for Zinser. One side of the frame at Belmont is on Zinser 
super high draft (up to 55) and an additional 16 spindles on the other side is on 
double-apron drafting (up to 35). The frame is 34-inch gauge, 2'4-inch ring size, 
and features SKF bearings, automatic lubrication, pendulum weighting arms and 
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then established and checked against busi- 
ness forecasts and related research. Budgets 
are employed as a medns of translating 
plans into sequential steps, while resulting 
operations are measured and appraised in 
terms of objectives and carefully developed 
standards of performance. In evaluating 
progress, special attention is given to 8 key 
areas: profitability, market position, produc- 
tivity, product leadership, personnel devel 
opment, employee attitudes, public respon 
sibility and the balance between short-range 
and long-range goals. The 62-page report 
entitled Planning, Managing and Measuring 
the Business, is based on a case study of 
management planning and control at the 
General Electric Co. The case study was 
originally presented in the form of a sym- 
posium at the 1954 Annual National Con- 
ference of the Controllers Institute of 
America, of which the foundation is the 
research arm. (Request Item No. C-50) 


General Industrial Co. Catalog 


A new and colorful catalog has been pub- ' 


lished by the General Industrial Co. Among 
the many new items listed in the catalog is 
the wireless inter-communication § system, 
which requires no wires and no installation. 
It needs only to be plugged into any regular 


outlet (Request Item No. C-51) 


Cartridge Roller Bearings 


Rollway Bearing Co. has released a new 
i-page catalog describing its new self-con- 
tained cartridge roller bearing. Designed for 
use on industrial materials handling equip- 
ment, the new roller bearing is easily in- 
stalled. It is available in 3 types of rollers: 
hardened but unground, hardened and 
ground, or unhardened and unground. 

(Request Item No. C-52) 


A Light Look At World Trade 


Innocence Abroad, oT World Trad in 
Ten Easy Lessons, published by the Ameri- 
can Tariff League, is light reading on a 
weighty subject. In terms of the adventures 
of a young executive trying to sell his com- 
pany's products at home and abroad, the 
booklet highlights, with cartoon illustra- 
tions, problems raised by tariffs and other 
trade barriers. 5)” x 814”, 60 pages, re- 
leased February 1955. Free single copies 
available on request while supplies last 
Write American Tariff League, 19 West 
44th St... New York 36, N. Y. 


Hiring The Physically Handicapped 


The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers has prepared a 32-page Guide for Em- 
bloyers in Hiring the Physically Handri- 
capped to eliminate remaining barriers to 
the employment of people with physical 
handicaps. The guide describes step-by-step 
procedures which industry has found suc- 
cessful in matching handicapped workers to 
jobs which they can do as well as able- 
bodied persons. The handbook contains de- 
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tailed suggestions covering company policy; 
recruiting, interviewing and placing of job 
applicants; the training of employees; and 
follow-up procedures to assure satisfactory 
job performance, safety and a feeling -ot 
well-being on the part of the new employee. 
The guidebook was prepared under the 
direction of the N.A.M. advisory committee 
om employment of the physically handi- 


capped Copies are available from the asso- 


describes all types of standard portable elec- 


“tricks of the trades’’ show the craftsman 
how to turn out more skillful work 12 
times faster and with less fatigue than by 
old hand methods, it is Instructive 
photographs are also included. Library edi- 
tion published by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York City, at $2.95. Unabridged spe- 
editions available at $1.50 each by 
writing Porter-Cable Co., 55 Exchange St., 
Syracuse 8, N. Y. 


ciation. 2? East 48th St.. New York 17, N. 
Y.. at 50c each. 


How To Use Portable Power Tools said. 


This 200-page book by Maurice Reid 


tric tools, newly-developed machines and cial 
numerous attachments for specialized jobs. 


Step-by-step instructions on uses and 


Sewing 


Gaston County Plans 
To Triple Present Size 


Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co., 
Stanley, N. C.. has announced plans to 
triple the size of the company at a cost of 
$1 million. The manutacturer of stainless 
steel dyeing machines and auxiliary equip 
ment, which last year grossed some $1,- 
400,000, will finance the project by offer 
ing for sale 300,000 shares of $1 par stock. 
The sale of this stock will bring the firm 
up to its new authorization of $750,000. It 
known 
get underway. 


is not how soon the project -will 


Planning Of Incentive 
Campaigns Offered 


A new division to create and conduct 


special industrial incentive campaigns has 
been formed by Cappel, MacDonald & Co. 
of Dayton, Ohio. Under its director, W1l- 
liam J. Niederauer of New York City, the 
new division will design campaigns ofter- 
ing merchandise and travel awards in acci- 
dent-prevention, absenteeism-reduction and 
employee suggestion programs. Mr. Nieder- 
auer was safety director for the Otis Elevator 
Co. for a number of years and, during 
World War II, served as head of the Army 
Ordnance Department's industrial accident 
prevention program. Headquarters for the 
newly-created division are at 1 East 57th 
St.. New York City. 


Metalwork Firm Equipped 
To Handle Textile Needs 


The F & H. Heating Service, Spartanburg, 
S. C., announces that it has added new shop 
equipment for handling textile metal work. 
The owners of the firm, R. L 
A. W. Henderson, former plant superin- 
tendent and sheetmetal foreman, respective- 
ly, of J. C. Paddock Co.. 
experience in metalwork and are thoroughly 
tamiliar with its many applications in tex- 
tile plants. 


Freeman and 


have many years 


Firm Is Formed To Acquire 
Shrinkage Process Rights 


Allied-Manchester Corp. has been organ- 
ized at Boston. Mass.. by Allied Research & 
Service Corp. for the purpose of acquiring 
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Allied Research, is Allied- 


Manchester. 


Stein, Hall & Co. Buys 
Limestone Starch Co. 


ful] rights to the Hatay process for shrink- 
age control. The invented by 
Charles G. Hatay, Manchester, Mass., 1s 
based on the premise that if proper fiber 
realignment is achieved during final process 
ing of a fabric, the basic cause of shrinkage 
is eliminated, and. tendency for further 
shrinkage reduced to a minimum. Dr. Hatay 
has developed a prototype pilot machine 
that reportedly carries out this realignment. 
Allied-Manchester, in 


such an 


president of 
process 


Stein. Hall & Co 
wholly-owned 


Inc., through its new, 
Maine 
Starch Co. Inc., has purchased the plant and 
(Me.) Starch 
Co. The new owners plan to continue oper 
ating the plant for the manufacture of po- 
tato starch, under the supervision of James 


subsidiary. Eastern 


equipment of the Limestone 


produce 
basis. 


Henry T. Dunker, president and director of 


time. will 


apparatus on a commercial 


Cargill, Coker, Jennings 
Parker, Henderson 
BRANCH PLANT FOR SONOCO IN TEXAS—Senoco Products Co. of Hartsville. 


S. C., has announced that it will establish a new branch plant for the manufacture 
of its textile and paper mill lines in Longview, Tex., within the next three months. 
Photographed at the time contracts were signed for establishment of the new plant 
were Robert Cargill, president of the Longview Chamber of Commerce: C. W. Coker 
of Hartsville, executive vice-president of Sonoco; Rex Jennings, manager of the 
Longview Chamber of Commerce; 8S. A. Parker, editor of The Longview Journal: 
and J. L. Henderson, long-time Sonoco employee who will move soon to Texas to 
become resident manager of the new plant. 

In addition to its main plant at Hartsville, Sonoco operates branch plants at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Garwood, N. J., Mystic, Conn., Lowell, Mass., Akron, Ind., and 
Los Angeles, Cal., in the United States, as well as two plants in Canada, one in 
Mexico and affiliated companies in England and Australia. 


— 
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SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—— 


H. Page and David Page of Caribou, Me.. 
vice-president and assistant secretary, re- 
spectively, of the new company. Stein, Hall 
& Co. Inc. is an importer, manufacturer and 
distributor of starches and starch products, 
with executive offices at New York City 
and one of its branches at Charlotte, N. C. 


American MenoRell Nemes 
Distributor For Alabama 


The American MonoRai!l Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, announces the appointment of New- 
ell Equipment Co., P. O. Box 3264, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., as its distributor for the state 
ot Alabama. The firm is headed by C. P. 
Newell, formerly sales engineer for Ameri- 
can MonoRail at the Atlanta, Ga., district 
office. 


National Starch Announces 
Extensive Expansion Plans 


Frank Greenwall, president of National 
Starch Products Inc., announces that the 
company plans to enter immediately upon a 
long range program for the expansion and 
modernization of all company manufactur 
ing and research facilities. The plan, which 
provides for the expenditure of $31 mil- 
lion, has been approved by the board of 
directors, and will provide for the follow: 
ing: (1) new and modernized equipment 
will be installed at the Plainfield, Chicago 
and San Francisco plants, so as to improve 
adhesive manufacturing facilities; (2) ex- 
pansion and modernization of buildings and 


equipment at the Indianapolis plant, which 
will substantially increase the present starch 
grind, as well as the capacity for making 


unique specialty starches; (3) Alexander 
Research Laboratory, Plainfield, N. J., will 
be doubled in size, so as to consolidate and 
co-ordinate all starch, resin and adhesive 
technical and research efforts in the East; 
and (4) equipment improvements to per- 
mit more efhcient manufacture of the many 
new resin products introduced in the last 
several years. 


Southeastern Sales Agent 


Livingstone Coating Corp., Charlotte, N. 
C., has been appointed Southeastern distrib- 
utor for the Sealube Co., Wakefield, Mass. 
tor the complete line of corrosion-resistan* 
materials. Livingstone will cover the states 
of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 


German Firm Represented 
By Butterworth & Texplant 


Arrangements for the sale and servicing 
of textile finishing machinery made in Ger- 
many by A. Monforts, Maschinenfabrik, 
have been announced by H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., Bethayres, Pa., 
chinery builders, and Texplant 
Stamford, Conn., machinery importers. 
Machinery covered by the agreement in- 
cludes nappers, air drying equipment and 
cloth room machinery. Air drying machinery 
made by Monforts includes curing ovens, 
tensionless dryers and printing dryers. Mon- 


Corp.., 


of the firm’s Memphis, Tenn.., 


ture and relative humidity conditions. 


NEW COTTON FIBER LABORATORY—A cotton fiber and yarn testing laboratory 
has been put into operation by Jones, Gardner & Beal Inc. in its office at Mont- 
gomery Building Place, Spartanburg, 8. C. Joseph A. Ladebauche, formerly director 
laboratory, is 
Graves Jones is vice-president in charge of the Spartanburg office. 
The new laboratory is equipped with various instruments which enable it to check 
not only the raw cotton but also mill processes and end-products. The laboratory 
operates on A.S.T.M. standards and is rigidly controlled both for constant tempera- 


in charge of the new facilities. 
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forts makes greige room machinery for crop- 
ping, brushing and spraying, and finishing 
machinery for rolling, folding, doubling and 
hooking. J. Ebert Butterworth, president of 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., points out 
that his firm has been associated with Tex- 
plant in a jomt venture agreement since 
1951. Albert J. Lindell, Texplant president, 
has been a foreign sales representative for 
Butterworth since 1944. The Monforts line 
of machinery supplements Butterworth’'s 
diversified equipment for the wet end of 
textile finishing, according to Mr. Butter- 
worth. Spare parts and service will be a 
Butterworth responsibility. Texplant will 
join with Butterworth in sales and financial 
arrangements. 


Steam Boiler Firm 
Marks 70th Year 


Orr & Sembower Inc., Reading, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of steam boilers, recently celebrat- 
ed its 70th anniversary. Founded in 1885, 
the firm was originally called the Reading 
Engine Works and produced 3. vertical 
steam engines a week. These engines had a 
range of 3 to 20 h.p. Today, the firm con- 
centrates largely on the manufacture of 
packaged automatic steam boilers. It no 
longer makes steam engines. Through the 
years personnel changes have occurred in the 
company until at present the families of the 
original founders, Clarence H. Sembower 
and William Harry Orr, brothers-in-law, no 
longer have any business interest in the 
firm. Frederick H. Klein has been president 
since 1945. Other officers include W. K. 
Davis, secretary and assistant treasurer; John 
A  Tapparo, general superintendent; and 
Edgar A. Burt, chief engineer. 


— 


Reliance Electric Buys 


Reeves Pulley Co. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has acquired control of 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ohio. While 
terms of the acquisition were not made 
known, it is reported that it will involve 
transfer of stock and cash. 


Celanese Corp. Announces 
New Development Facilities 


Celanese Corp. of America has announc- 
ed that it will establish new development 
laboratories at Charlotte, N. C., where the 
firm now maintains central headquarters. 
According to Celanese officials, the labora- 
tories will provide a vital link between re- 
search at the company's Summit, N. J., lab- 
oratories and fiber production at existing 
and new plants; furnish a sound and broad 
technical base for improved applications and 
development; and provide for expanded ac- 
tivities in product and sales development 
and better technical service to fiber custom- 
ers. Although the first section of the build- 
ing is expected to be in operation before 
the end of this year, the full extent of the 
undertaking will not be realized for several 
years, it was pointed out. Manager of the 
new laboratories will be David Taylor, who 
previously has served at the company’s 
plants at Narrows, Va., and Cumberland, 
Md. 
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*Trade Mark Reg. Pending 
tdu Pont Polyester fiber 


AMACRON RED VIOLET LS 


AMACRON ORANGE LS 


Glorify your Dacrons with AMAC RO nN 


H\\ DYE ~ An all-new range of 


SUNFAST colors 
created specifically for 


DACRON 


Here at last is a new range of dyes expressly 
created for Dacron. After years of intensive re- 
search, A.A.P. has successfully perfected a group 
of new colors offering the fastness properties 
found most essential in the dyeing and printing 
of Dacron fabric and yarn. 


AMACRON BLUE RLS 


AMACRON RED BLS Dyers, finishers, and printers all are finding 


that the AMACRONS assure amazing sunfast- 
ness, together with excellent resistance to washing 
and sublimation. AMACRON Dyes may be ap- 
plied to Dacron either in pressure equipment or 
in open equipment by conventional methods 
using carriers as needed. All of the AMACRON 
dyestuffs are distinctively pleasing as self-shades 
and mutually compatible in mixtures for the pro- 
duction of mode shades of tan, green, brown, 
grey or black. 


For a free copy of our informative brochure, 
Dyeing of Dacron, and data tailored to your 
individual requirements, consult our nearest 
branch. A.A.P. technicians will be happy to 
arrange a trial run at your convenience. 


AMACRON YELLOW LS 


50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 


Branches: Boston, Mass. 

Providence, R. |. © Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. ¢ Chicago, Ill. 
AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. Charlotte, N. C. ¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Columbus, Ga. ¢ Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada ¢ Montreal, Canada 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


action in the House, and i is ‘persuasive in the Senate. He is preatted with the 
$20 tax cut put through the House, and with raising a solid line of opposition to 
the Eisenhower program. He is urging that an alternative be put forward ‘for 

each of the President's proposals, and a consistent barrage of attack laid down “a 
on Mr. Eisenhower and his Administration. LA 


The about-face of Democratic leaders in the House from the start of the 


Session is attributed to conferences they ey had with Mr. Stevenson. At meetings 
and dinners he told them they y should come up with a positive program of their . 


own, in opposition to the President's proposal, and the President should be 
resisted on an item=-by-item basis. In this proposal he has the active support 
of the C.1.0. Political Action Committee. = 


Principal consultant with House majority leaders on economic legisla- 


tion, including taxes, is Leon Keyserling, who was Mr. Truman's economic adviser. 
Keyserling has laid down a long list of Truman-tinted rng which he says 
the House majority should enact as a campaign premise for next year. Two of them 


are for tax cuts, the others are for big and expanded federal spending. 


At the head of the Keyserling list, and being pushed by Mr. Stevenson, 
is a new legal minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, higher jobless benefits, and $1 
billion . increase: in Social Security retirement. Public housing would be reviewed 
on a vast scale up to 500,000 units a year. Nearly $1 billion more aid would 
go into agriculture, and spending for defense would increase by over $3 billion. 
Efforts would be made to increase wages by over $15 billion. 


Privately, Mr. Stevenson has expressed the belief that with conservative 
southern Democrats at the head of House committees, only a negative record will be 
made. The President is leaning heavily on the Democratic leaders, but under 
the Stevenson advice they are moving toward rigid farm price supports and adop- 
tion of things the big unions want. 


Union leaders are adding to Administration troubles by waging a bitter 
fight on Secretary of “Labor Mitchell. They have never been friendly to him, 
and are missing no opportunity to slash at him and the Administration. While 
Mitchell is attempting conciliation, the union bosses are almost solidly in the 
radical Democratic camp. Question is whether rank-and-file union members are 


following them. 


Conservative Democratic leaders in the Senate are hopeful that after the 
$20 tax cut differences have been ironed out, harmony can be restored. But with 
the radical wing of Democrats driving hard against all points in the Eisenhower 
program, and assailing conservatives all the way, the prospect of harmony is 
not bright. Speaker Rayburn, lined up with Mr. Stevenson, is at wide variance 
with party conservatives in the Senate. 


The Administration is in trouble with several of itS programs, including 
public works, highway building» and the school aid construction program. Chief 
difficulty is that the states are called upon to produce larger matching funds 


than they want to do, and various House members are dissatisfied because federal 
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“This solution 
satistied the 
Sefety Engineering 
Department...” 
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A leading carpet manufacturer in the Philadelphia area was faced with a 
serious problem — oil slick floors caused by lubricant leakage and throw-off. 
The Safety Engineering Department issued frequent warnings about dangerous 
conditions near the looms. Both conventional and special-purpose lubricants 
were tried but they either did not do a proper lubricating job or failed 

to stop the leakage. 


When Sinclair Lubrication Engineer Harry Donovan was called in, he spent 

several days observing operating conditions. “Then,” he reports, “ I recommended 
Sinclair NO DRIP. I reasoned that Sinclair No-DRIP was the right oil for this job 
because it is a high quality lubricant especially fortified with Sinclair-developed 
additives to eliminate leakage and throw-off. A trial period proved this 
recommendation entirely solved the problem. Soiled, slippery floors were eliminated 
and oil consumption was cut. What’s more, Sinclair No-priP Oils’ superior 
lubricating qualities decidedly lengthened bearing life.” 


SINCLAIR LUBRICANTS 


Why not let a Sinclair Lubrication Engineer help solve your lubrication problem? 
There’s no obligation. Contact your local Sinclair office or write 
Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


~ 
~ 

| 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


grants are not on the lavish scale of Truman days. One House member boldly said, 
"There is not enough ‘take home pay’ in this for us." 


The pay raise of $7,500 a year for members of Congress is the most 
Seriously muddled legislation in years. The trouble was the fringe benefits 
voted with the pay raise, but rejected by the Senate. Pressure groups have 
Seized upon it to push their schemes; if Congress can vote $4 million for a pay 
raise, it can vote a little more for the things they want, too. The raise could 
add many millions to the budget deficit before the session ends. 


senator Byrd again is putting forward two ideas for restoring some sem- 
blance of control over the way the government pays out its money. He wants to 
give the President an item-veto power. As it is, he must approve an entire 
whole bill, or veto all of it. If it is a big departmental spending bill he 
usually holds his nose and signs it. The other idea is to roll all appropria- 
tions of Congress into one bill, instead of dribbling the millions and billions 
out through a dozen or more big bills and innumerable small bills. 


Automation in employment is not decreasing the total in job opportunities, 
Benjamin Fairless told au. 5S. Chamber of Commerce ‘audience. He said that claims 
of this kind, by unions and their spokesmen, are "a miserable fraud." He said 
while new machines have reduced jobs in certain categories, they have created 
new or different and often better jobs, and helped employees with shorter weeks, 
higher pay per worker and technological advances. 


Union leaders are driving hard to induce Congress to strike the provision 
from the Taft-Hartley Act giving precedence to state "right-to-work" laws. 
They acknowledge their effort must have White House backing to succeed. The 
A.F.L. says this is “the big issue" before Congress because the state laws "are 
destroying union standards and security through piecemeal laws by the states." 


While the A.F.L. still wants a “thorough revision" of Taft-Hartley, it 
will be temporarily content to strike out the provision on state laws. It feels 
a political issue can be made on failure to increase minimum wages and lower 
taxes in the lower brackets, but calls the state laws an attack on its own 


security, and not susceptible to political exploitation. 


With Utah as the 18th state to enact a right-to-work law, the score in 
State legislatures | stands a at five victories and one defeat. Four states, Arkan- 
sas, South Carolina, , Tennessee and North Dakota, “voted down efforts for repeal. 
Idaho rejected a right to work proposal. Early in March the issue was still 
pending in 15 other state legislatures. 


Machinery of N.L.R.B. has slowed down and work has piled up while the 
agency did not have a general counsel. Without this official no complaints in 
unfair labor practice cases have been issued since last August. Only this 
official can seek injunctions against secondary boycotts. The Senate Labor 
Committee delayed for over six months reporting the President's nomination 
of Theophil Krammholz for the job. 


Mr. Krammholz was vigorously opposed by Chicago unions on the claim he 
had acted only for employers in labor cases he represented. But a whole chain 
of other union protests were brought in ‘against Mr. Krammholz and Judge Boyd 
Leedom who was nominated by the President for a board vacancy. The unions are 
demanding that some of their own number b2 put on N.L.R.B. 


Republican leaders in Congress are complaining over the measure of co- 
operation they have e with the White House these days. Presidential aides, as 
they see it, are too anxious to placate Democratic leaders, and Democrats have 
been given a strong advantage in the legislative program. Teamwork is at a low 
ebb. The Democrats, acting independently, may push through several measures 
the President will have to veto. 
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Rs. This 19 | 
heet of 
good Mead Bond. 


“That Joe! Always selling.” 


COMPANY 


GREENSBORO + CHARLOTTE + WILMINGTON + RALEIGH * WINSTON-SALEM + MACON 
ATLANTA + AUGUSTA GREENVILLE COLUMBIA ROANOKE BRISTOL * KNOXVILLE 


1926, ! F IiTt’S PAPE 
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BETTER 


with PLASTAVON 
SLEEVES 


SONOCO Dytex Tubes, with Plastavon Sleeves, 
are the result of laboratory and in-use development 
proven by over 20 years’ experience. 


Dytex Tubes have been accepted by the industry . = 
for all standard forms of package dyeing. The ex- \ Pn, 2 
clusive Plastavon Sleeve allows more even dye dis- ae 
tribution, better “flow” control and filters out objec- — 
tionable or discoloring matter. Also reduces slippage See 
primary winding. 
Supplied in standard sizes |1.D. x 634” long and | 
15¢” 1.D. in varying lengths. Special sizes available. SS aan 


Tubes can be furnished in certain colors for iden- 
tification. 


Visit Sonoco, Knitting Arts Exhibition, Atlantic City 
April 25-29, 1955——Spaces 507 and 508 


~ 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE—HARTSVILLE. S. C. 
MYSTIC, CONN. LOS ANGELES.CAL. BRANTFORD. ONT. LOWELL. MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. AKRON. IND. GARWOOD. N J. GRANBY. QUEBEC 


MEXICO: Sonoco de México, S. A., Apartado 10239, México, D. F. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


PAPER CARRIER 


REG US PAT OFF 
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An Issue: ‘Right-To-Work’ 


A significant movement initiated in Washington recently 
toward decreasing the scope of federal activity ts legislation 
designed to protect state laws against federal encroachment. 
No doubt you will be hearing a lot in the near future about 
this endeavor, which is intended to let the people back 
home handle more of their problems rather than run to 
Washington with them. Bills to effect this have been intro- 
duced in the House by Representative Howard Smith (D., 
Va.) and in the Senate by William E. Jenner (R., Ind.). 

Their measures would protect all state laws from being 
overturned by the federal courts under the doctrine of fed- 
eral pre-emption. The pre-emption theory holds that when- 
ever Congress has desired to enact any law in a given area, 
all state legislation dealing with the same subject is invalid. 
Under the Smith-Jenner bills, Congress would have to say 
specifically that a state law would not continue to be effective 
before the federal courts could apply the pre-emption theory. 

A case in point is Section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which seems to be the No. 1 target of labor union 
lobbyists this year. The American Federation of Labor ex- 
ecutive council states that it is this section of Taft-Hartley 
which has made possible the passing of “right-to-work”’ 
laws in a number of states. This A.F.L. thinking is in line 
with that of the C.I.0.; both organizations are attacking the 
state right-to-work laws not only in Washington but also in 
various state legislatures. 

A union official will quote moral law extensively to justify 
the right of an employer and his union representatives to 
enter into a contract providing for “union security.” But 
the same union official will rarely admit that a right-to-work 
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law is tough on him because he has to go out and collect 
dues every month instead of having the company payroll 
ofhice collect them for him. He also has to act on every 
union member's complaint for fear of losing the member, 
who is under no obligation to remain a member. One 
textile union official has urged members of organized 
labor to strike back at states having right-to-work laws, by 
refusing to buy non-union products made in those states. 
This is the most forceful way I know of to bring to the 
attention of politicians, employers, business organizations 
and non-union workers in such states that the havoc-wreak- 
ing competition created as a result of such laws will no 
longer be tolerated.’’ Using this weapon will help retard 
employers who have or are considering migrating to these 
localities, he added. He is, of course, taking a crack at 
Southern states, 11 of which have right-to-work laws: but 
he is prone to forget that North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Arizona, Nebraska, Nevada and Utah—none of 
which are very significant producers of textiles—all have 
such legislation on their books. 


lowa. 


The unions are making a concerted drive for repeal in 
all of the states having such laws with the extravagant 
claims that they are designed to destroy unions, calling them 
the ‘‘Right-to-Wreck"’ laws. They insist that since they do 
not create any jobs they are a detriment to the economy of 
the states in which they are in operation, but some statistics 
prepared by reliable agencies refute any such arguments. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that during the past 
five years eight states which had such laws in operation 
increased hourly earnings in manufacturing by 27.2 per 
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EDITORIAL 


cent against 26.7 per cent in other states. The increase in 
non-farm employment was 19.1 per cent against 14.3 per 
cent. Market Statistics Inc. reports retail sales increased 
approximately the same in all states and in 12 right-to 
work states buying income increased 22.7 per cent against 
19.1 per cent in the states without such laws. Perhaps the 


most significant item of all is a report by the Department 
of Commerce which shows that the tncrease in the number 


of businesses in the past five years amounted to 8.2 per 
cent in the right-to-work states against a U. S. average of 
only four per cent. 

The nature of right-to-work legislation and the plans of 
one group to presetve such laws are described im a special 
article by E. §. Dillard in this issue. Turn to Page 59; it 
will be worth your study. 


— 1955 — 


Mar. 3l-Apr. 1 (Th-F)—SOUTHERN MUNICIPAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
WASTE CONFERENCE, College of Engineering, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 


"Mar. 31-Apr. | (Th-F)- CAROLINAS SEC., AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
QUALITY CONTROL. Clemson House. Clemson. S. C 


Mar. 31-Apr. 2 (Th-Sa)—Annual meeting, A.C.M.I., Palm Beach (Fia.) 
Biltmore Hotel 


Apr. 2 (Sa)—EASTERN CAROLINA DIV., 8.T.A.. North Carolina State 
College School of Textiles. Raleigh - 


"Apr. (Sa.)—ALABAMA TEATILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES, Thach 
Auditorium. Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Auburn 


Apr. 13-15 (W-F)—Annual meeting. AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LUBRICA- 
TION ENGINEERS, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. I!) 


Apr. 13-15 (W-F)—Annual convention, ALABAMA COTTON MFRS. ASSN.., 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss 


Avr. 14-16 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention. PHI PSI TEXTILE FRATER- 
NITY. Beaconsfield Hotel, Brookline, Mass 


Apr. 16 (Sa)—-NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DIV... 8&S.T.A., 
Spray. N. C 


Apr. 18-20 (M-W)-——Packaging conference, A.M.A., Palmer House, Chicago, 


Apr. 18-21 (M-Th)—NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION (sponsored 
by American Management Assn.), International Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
Tl 

Apr. 21 (Th. p. m.)—SOUTH CAROLINA DIV., 8.T.A. (Riegel Textile 
Corp. as host), Ware Shoals 


Apr. 23 (Sa)—Spring meeting (on opening, picking, carding.and spinning) 
TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES OF GEORGIA, Hightower Textile 
Bullding auditorium, Georgia Institute of Technology. Atlanta 


Apr. 23 (Sa)—SOUTHEASTERN SEC., A.A.T.C.C., American Legion Club, 
Lindale, Ga 


Apr. 27-29 (W-F)—Annual convention, COTTON MFRS. ASSN. OF GEOR- 
GIA, Boca Raton (Fla.) Hotel and Club 


Apr. 28-30 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, DELTA KAPPA PHI Textile 
Praternity, Lowell (Mass.) Technological Institute. 


Apr. 30 (Sa)—PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C 


May 4-5 (W-Th)—Spring meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY. School of 
Textile Technology, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 


May 4-6 (W-F)—Insurance conference, A.M.A., Hotel Statler, New York 
City. 


May 6-7 (F-Sa)—COTTON MERCHANDISING CLINIC (sponsored by Cot- 
ton Economic Research, Cotton Research Committee of Texas), Driskill 
Hotel, Austin, Tex 


May 7 (Sa)—PIEDMONT DIV... 8.T.A., Catawba Country Club. Hickory, 
N.C 


May 9-14 (M-Sa)—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK (sponsored by National 
Cotton Council of America) 


May 12-14 (Th-Sa)—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSN., The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


*May 14 (Sa)—-SOUTH CENTRAL SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


May 16-20 (M-F)-—-NATIONAL MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION 
AND CONFERENCE (sponsored by American Materials Handling So- 
ciety), Internationa! Amphitheatre, Chicago, I)! 


May 18-20 (W-F)—NORTH CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL SAFETY CONFER- 
ENCE, Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston-Salem 


tMay 20 (F)—WASHINGTON SEC., A.A.T.C.C. 
May 23-25 (M-W)—General management conference, AMERICAN MAN- 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


AGEMENT ASSN., Hotel Roosevelt, New York City York City 
“Listed for the first time this month. tTentative listing. +Changed or corrected from previous issue. 


(M) Monday; (Tu) Tuesday; (W ) Wednesday; (Th) Thursday; (F ) Friday; (Sa) Saturday; (Su) Sunday 


May 26-28 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention. SOUTH CAROLINA TEXTILE 
MFRS. ASSN., The Cloister, Sea Island, Ga. 


June 2-4 (Th-Sa)—-AMERICAN COTTON CONGRESS. Harlingen. Tex 


June 3-4 (F-Sa)—Annual outing, SOUTHEASTERN SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Ra- 
dium Springs, Albany, Ga 


June 10-12 (F-Sa)—Annual outing. PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C., May- 
view Manor, Blowing Rock, N 


June 16-18 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, §.T.A.. Mayview Manor and 
Green Park Hotel. Blowing Rock, N. C 


June 25-July 10 (Sa-Su)—INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION, 
Brussels, Belgium 


June 26-July 1 (Su-F)—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
TESTING MATERIALS, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


‘July 29-30 (F-Sa)—Outing, SOUTH CENTRAL SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Lookout 
Mountain (Tenn.) Hotel 


Sept. 6-17 (Tu-Sa)—PRODUCTION ENGINEERING SHOW, Navy Pier, 
Chicago, Ill 


Sept. 8-8 (Th-F)—PFall meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 


Sept. 10 (Sa)—SOUTHEASTERN SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Ralston Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ga 


Sept. 16-17 (F-Sa)-—-Annual meeting, COMBED YARN SPINNERS ASSN., 
The Homestead, Hot Springs. Va 


Sept. 20-21 (Tu-W)—CHEMICAL FINISHING CONFERENCE (sponsored 
by National Cotton Council of America), Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlan- 
tic City. N. J 


Sept. 22-24 (Th-Sa)-——-National convention, A.A.T.C.C., Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 


*Sept. 29-30 (Th-F)—Annual outing. CHATTANOOGA YARN ASSN., Look- 
out Mountain (Tenn.) Hotel 


"Oct. (Sa)—ALABAMA TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES, Thach 
Auditorium, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 


Oct 13-14 (Th-F)—Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA TEXTILE 
MFRS. ASSN., The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C 


Oct. 17-19 (M-W)-—Pall meeting, NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR TEXTILE 
EDUCATION (American Textile Machinery Assn. as host), The Larches, 
Hopedale, Mass 


Oct. 27-28 (Th-F)—Annual convention, THE QUARTERMASTER ASSN., 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Il 


Oct. 29 (Sa)—PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C. Hotel Barringer, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Nov. 3-4 (Th-F)—Tenxtile electrical conference, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


Nov. 10-11 (Th-F)—Annual meeting, CARDED YARN ASSN., Bon Air 
Hotel, Augusta, Ga 


Dec. 3 (Sa)—Annual business meeting, SOUTHEASTERN SEC., A.A.T. 
c.C., Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


*Dec. 10 (Sa)—SOUTH CENTRAL SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten. Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn. 


— 1956 — 


*Jan. 30-31 (M-Tu)—-Annvual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA, Biloxi, Miss 


Apr. 5-7 (Th-Sa)—Annual meeting, AMERICAN COTTON MFRS. INSTI- 
TUTE, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fila. 


tJune 14-16 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSN.., 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach. S. C. 


Sept. 10-12 (M-W)—National convention, A.A.7.C.C., Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City 


Sept. 10-15 (M-Sa)—-PERKIN CENTENNIAL (sponsored by various pro- 
fessiona! societies and trade associations), Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
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THE SIZE AND COST 


OF OF 


CARTER 
TRAVELERS 


When you specify CARTER TRAVELERS, you insure 
smooth running work—finer, stronger yarns—simply because 
there is no substitute for QUALITY. With CARTER 
- TRAVELERS you not only get top quality materials and 
workmanship, but the assured performance of a product manu- 
factured under rigid scientific control. VALUE is built into 
CARTER TRAVELERS under the careful supervision of the 
staff of a modern metallurgical laboratory. 


Whether it is a routine requirement or a highly specialized 
job, you will always get more-for-your-money value with 
CARTER TRAVELERS... manufactured in the heart of the 
textile South and delivered with prompt, dependable service. 


THE VALUE 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


Division of A. B. CARTER, INC., GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers of The Boyce Weavers Knoftter 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


R. A. Haynes, Special Representotive...... 114 W. Fifth Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
501 S. Chester St., Gastonia, N. C. 
44 Franklin St., Providence, R. |. 
47 Colborne St., Toronto 1, Canada 
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KEEP BEARINGS 


WITH Texaco Regal Starfak, you'll find that high- 
speed, grease-lubricated, anti-friction bearings last longer, 
operate more efficiently. It keeps power consumption low, 
too, and maintenance costs at their minimum. That’s be- 
cause Texaco Regal Starfak does not “drag” — and stays in 
the bearings to assure top protection under the severest 
conditions. 

Texaco Regal Starfak is a premium-quality lubricant. Its 
resistance to oxidation, separation and leakage is out- 
standing — much higher than ordinary greases. In addition, 
Texaco Regal Starfak retains stability both in storage and 
service ...is heat resistant and performs well at high 


¢ 


operating temperatures. 

For top roll and loom lubrication, use Texaco Stazon. 
It won't splatter, creep or drip. For fibre conditioning, use 
Texaco Texspray Compound. It assures smooth, strong, 
uniform yarn. 

Throughout your mill, a Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
can help you keep efficiency high and maintenance costs 
low. To learn how, just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 

17, New York. 


TEXACO 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY | 


TUNE IN: TEXACO STAR THEATER starring JIMMY DURANTE or DONALD O'CONNOR, on TV Sat. nights. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts Sat. afternoons. 
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COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


Laws 


By E. S. DILLARD, President, Old Dominion Box Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


HE controversy over compulsory unionism needs to be 
stripped of verbiage and examined as to its fundamen- 
tals. 

The question which needs to be answered is a simple one: 
“Should a worker have to join a union in order to earn a 
living?’’ The answer would seem to be equally simple: 
“No!” Yet today more than 60 per cent of all labor con- 
tracts signed include some form of the union shop, which 
requires a worker to join a union within a stipulated time if 
he is to hold his job. The closed shop is outlawed by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Under closed shop provisions a worker 
had to be a union member in order to get a job. But there is 
little difference between the union shop and the closed 
shop. Both are compulsory. 

Years ago some employers required their employees to 
stay out of a union as a condition of employment. Naturally, 
workers who believed in unions, and many other citizens, 
disliked such conditions. They called an agreement whereby 
an employee agreed not to join a union a “yellow dog” con- 
tract. 

With the passage of the Wagner Act early in the Roose- 
velt Administration, “yellow dog’ contracts were outlawed 
and the ban was continued in the Taft-Hartley Act. It seems 
to me that the Congress should have been logical and should 
also have banned any labor agreement which required a 
union status as a condition of employment. This was not 
done. The Taft-Hartley Act, however, expressly authorizes 
the states to enact legislation which bans compulsory union- 
ism. Seventeen states now have on their books so-called 
““right-to-work”” laws. But in 1951 Congress, with compara- 
tively little discussion of the principles involved, approved 
an amendment to the Railway Labor Act which permits the 
union shop on the railroads—regardless of the states which 
have laws prohibiting it. Today, most of the railroad 
unions have union shop agreements, and hundreds of work- 
ers who rebelled at being forced to join a union were fired 
and forgotten, Moreover, both the C.1.0. and A.F.L. today 
are making the state right-to-work laws their major issue. 
They are attacking these laws as anti-labor legislation. Little 
is heard of the repeal of Taft-Hartley which the labor lead- 
ers urged only yesterday on the grounds that it was a “slave 
labor” act. 

The union leaders openly contend that all workers should 
be compelled to join unions. They argue that the worker 
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becomes a member of an economic society when he is em- 
ployed and that the union’is the organization or government 
of this society. If we state this argument in simpler language, 
this is what it comes to—unions are good for the workers; 
therefore, workers should be made to join unions. Non- 
union members should not be allowed to get the benefits 
gained for them by the union members who pay dues and 
maintain the unions. The way to get at these non-union 
members is to make them join the union. In other words, let 
there be no ‘‘free riders.” 

This argument has a surface plausibility but it is the argu- 
ment that has been used by dictators throughout history. In 
Russia today opposition is suppressed on the grounds that 
it threatens the good which Communism—theoretically—is 
bringing to all the Russians. Hitler contended that a recalci- 
trant minority should not be allowed to undermine the bene- 
fits that national socialism was giving all Germany; Musso- 
lini spoke in similar terms. 

Most of us would agree that the churches are a good 
influence and that the country is better off for them. There 
are very few who would argue that church membership 
should be compulsory in order that the backsliders do not 
benefit free from the good work the members are doing. 
History has taught us that compulsion is the instrument of 
tyranny. The Communists laid out a scientific blueprint, lead- 
ing ostensibly toward the heaven on earth. For a relatively 
short period, they said, there would be a dictatorship of the 
proletariat to prevent the capitalist nations and the exploit- 
ers from undoing the good of Communism. Only the dic- 
tatorship continues. It has brought about hell on earth and 
the end is not yet in sight. 

Actually, the labor leaders who want the union shop ex- 
tended to all workers are aiming at a labor monopoly. The 
union shop gives them control of their men. The member- 
ship is captive. The risk of being expelled from the union 
and losing one’s livelihood is so great that the dissenters are 
few and far between. Theoretically, a worker can denounce 
the union shop, refuse to belong to the union and still hold 
his job. In practice, it just doesn’t work that way. The em- 
ployer who signs a union shop contract generally is re- 
sponsive to the wishes of the union leaders. If a rebel loses 
his union status, the odds are overwhelming that, for one 
reason or another, he will lose his job also. Labor becomes 
a commodity to be bought and sold. The workers become 
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taceless men and their leaders become so powerful that 
eV entually they will control the state. 


Make no mistake about it, control of the working force 
of the nation means economic control of the country and 
economic control means political control. The triumph of 
compulsory unionism eventually means a Jabor dictatorship. 
Already the special privileges given the unions give them 
power that the Morgans and Rockefellers never had in their 
best days. For example, the unions are exempt from the anti- 
trust laws. They can—and have—closed vital industries in 
times of crisis and, in several well-known instances, the 
government capitulated. The extension of the union shop is 
the establishment of a government within a government; the 
unions are being given the governmental privilege of taxing 
and ruling—but they do not have the responsibility of gov- 
ernment and the union officials cannot be turned out of office 
as elected governmental officials can be. 

The spokesmen for compulsory unionism talk in terms of 
union security and say they need the union shop to prevent 
the unions from being wrecked. In view of the size and 
strength of the unions today, this contention has an element 
of humor in it. There are today approximately 17 million 
union members and the unions are expanding all the time. 
Their leaders are courted by politicians and industralists; 
they control state and local governments, and the arrogance 
of many union leaders is the arrogance of men with great 
power who do not have the sense of responsibility which 
goes with it. The use of violence to gain their ends is com- 
mon practice on the part of many unions. The alliance be- 
tween some unions and the underworld is alarming and dis- 
heartening and equally disheartening is the alacrity with 
which many firms and industries accept the union shop. They 
feel they can do business with the union officials and fre- 
quently they do reach understandings with them without too 
much trouble. Frequently, these accords mean that the 
workers themselves are sold down the river. All too fre- 
quently the phrase, union security, means security for the 
labor bosses. Why the Meanys, Reuthers and Lewises, who 
stay in office year in and year out, secure in their jobs and 
perquisites, need compulsion to give them security is beyond 
ordinary logic. 


MAID OF COTTON VISITS NEW ORLEANS LAB—Miss De 
Lois Faulkner, Maid of Cotton for 1955, is shown testing a 
sample of treated cotton fabric for flame resistance during 
a recent visit to the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
U.S.D.A., at New Orleans, La. The fabric, previously treated 
by the laboratory’s THPC process, is charred only over a 
small area after being exposed 12 seconds to a match flame. 
Wilson A. Reeves, one of the developers of the THPC process, 
demonstrates that a piece of untreated cotton fabric will 
continue to burn once it is ignited. 


The writer is chairman ot the board of a recently orga- 
nized group, the National Right-to-Work Committee. We 
are a group of small businessmen and workers who fear the 
results of compulsory unionism and who want to do what we 
can to eliminate it from our national life. We realize the 
magnitude of our task. Our resources are puny by comparison 
with the resources of the great unions. Our political influence 
is small in comparison to the influence of the labor leaders. 
The principle of compulsion is deeply embedded in union- 
ism. Many employers, workers and citizens do not under- 
stand its implications. Comparatively little attention is given 
to the abuses which already have arisen from the union 
shop. The employees who believe in individual liberty and 
who fought for their rights were kicked out. One of these 
workers, Mrs. Amy Cook Rodgers, is a member of our Board 
of Directors. She was discharged by Pan-American World 
Airways because she refused to join the union after the 
company signed a union shop contract. She tried vainly in 
the courts to get her job back. 

There is a great hue and cry about persons accused 
of subversion and insistence that their civil rights be pro- 
tected. Many newspapers and prominent citizens have rushed 
forward to defend them. I think the civil rights of all 
American citizens should be protected but I marvel at the 
silence which envelops those sturdy individuals who rebel at 
being forced to join a union in order to be able to work. 
Their punishment generally is swift; there is little talk 
about their rights. They are not causes and their martyrdom 
is a lonely one. 


Some persons feel that the way to deal with this situation 
is to pass more state right-to-work laws. We favor the pass- 
age of such laws but it is not generally known that a simple 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act will wipe them all out. 
All that is necessary is to approve a provision giving the 
Taft-Hartley Act precedence over the state laws. The unions 
are well aware of this. Sooner or later, they will make their 
move. Unless the people are aware of what is going on 
and what is involved, they are likely to succeed. Already, 
President Eisenhower's Sectetary of Labor, James Mitchell, 
has come out against the state right-to-work laws. Apparently 
the President himself does not side with Secretary Mitchell, 
but it is not a healthy state of affairs when a cabinet officer 
recommends a special status for one group in our nation. 

Our democracy is threatened when one group is given 
rights and privileges which do not belong to other groups. 
We do not want a dictatorship in the United States, whether 
it is a labor dictatorship, or any other kind. We want to keep 
this country the land of freedom and opportunity. We don't 
want our citizens to be enslaved, whatever the excuse given 
for the slavery. Citizens should have the right not to join 
a union, or to join a union as they see fit. Our group is going 
to do what little it can to keep that privilege for those who 
still have it. We are going to do what we can to extend it 
to those who have lost it. 


N.A.W.M. Schedules Annual Meeting 


John M. Hughlett, vice-president of J. P. Stevens & Co. 
Inc., has been named chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee for the 90th annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers. The meeting will be held 
in New York City May 5 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
While details are incomplete, the program will include 
election of officers, a luncheon and dinner. 
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— COTTON Bahnson Customer since 1926! 


This prominent manufacturer, a user of many types 
of Bahnson equipment, reports greater cleaning effi- 
ciency and economy with Allred Traveling Cleaners. 


CLEANERS 


Fully automatic cleaning 
eliminates blow-downs, 
improves product quality! 


End costly shutdowns for manual cleaning! The 
new Allred Traveling Cleaner completely cleans walls, 
ceilings, monitors, sash openings, beams... all other 
lint-collecting surfaces in a pre-determined pattern. 

‘Blowing perpendicular to its ceiling-suspended 
or column-mounted track, the Allred Cleaner com- 
pletes a circuit at a pre-set angle, then automatically 
indexes to a different air flow direction for each suc- 
ceeding circuit, the total cleaning arc variable from 
40° to a full circle. This directed air blast of the Allred, 
with its 1/3 horsepower motor, has proved more 
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CLEANING 


PROTECTED AREAS) ROTATION 


effective than ceiling cleaners requiring up to 2 hp. 
Adjustable U-Shield blades protect card webs 
or other critical areas from the air blast. This is par- 


Weekly blow-down of ceilings and machinery in this 
Card Room have been completely eliminated by the Allred 
Cleaner, as shown by this unretouched photograph taken 
after several months of cleaner operation. The ceiling had 
not been blown-down manually since the Allred installation, 


ticularly effective in cotton carding and intermediate 
areas, and in circular knitting, where it keeps stop 
motions thoroughly clean. 


and none is anticipated in the future. The cleaner rotates a Get full details on the efficient, time- and money- 
full 360° to clean the cards, as well as the ceiling and walls. saving Allred Cleaner, already proved in Joanna Cot- 
Part of the U-Shield blades are closed to protect the webs. ton Mills and other leading plants. Or write for in- 


formation on our complete line of automatic cleaning 


equipment. 


91 OF THE TOP 100 


OW Of the 100 top textile manufacturing firms in 


the nation, 91 are users of Bahnson equipment... a 
C oO M b A N Y record of preference that is high testimony to Bahnson 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


engineering skill. 
AIR CONDITIONING HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
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It would be safe to say that the rug people are operating in 
Greenville, and then name the state. Carpet manufacturing 
firms now have plants in the Greenvilles of Mississippi, North 
Carolina and South Carolina as well as elsewhere in the South. 
Increased manufacturing of floor covering means that the .. . 


South s Economic Flower 


barden Has A New Bud 


OR some time now there have been those who, noting 

certain ‘straws in the wind,”’ have been interpreting 

them as meaning the carpet manufacturing industry must 

ultimately relocate in the South along with other textile and 

textile-related industries. Indeed, they might look around 

currently and conclude that the exodus of the old-line com- 
panies in the East has already started. 

Regardless of that, however, the Southeast is very dra- 
matically becoming a vastly greater part of the floor cover- 
ing industry. This new economic bud in Dixie's textile flower 
garden, however, is due not so much to the shifting of a 
few wool carpet manufacturing operations to the land of 
cotton, but to the rather spectacular—and growing—accep- 
tance of tufted carpeting, even room-size and wall-to-wall. 

The rise of this tufted industry has created one of the most 
notable new uses for Dixie’s principal agricultural commo- 
dity, cotton. And various new developments in machinery 
and processes indicate even greater consumer acceptance lies 
ahead for this type of floor covering which is made almost 
altogether of cotton, though some of the synthetic fibers 
have lately been inching into the field. 

There's a great deal of expansion of carpeting manufac- 
turing facilities, both tufted and woven, in the Southeast 
currently, with still more certainly to come. There hasn't, of 
course, been any exodus of the wool carpet manufacturers 
from the East since Alexander Smith Inc., one of the biggest 
operators in the field, closed its Yonkers, N. Y., plant last 
year and shifted operations to the South, except for its Phila- 
delphia plant where its Wilton fabrics are made. 

There are many who believe, however, that the fact the 
Southeast is rapidly becoming—particularly in the last few 
years—an appreciably larger part of the woolen and worsted 
industry, and that the first large wool combing operation 
in the region went into operation last year, with another 
now a-building, can have very important bearing on the 
location of more woven carpet mills in the Southeast. 

The first facility in the South to process raw or grease 
wool for the mills is the big plant built at Johnsonville, 
S. C., by Nichols & Co., Boston topmakers, primarily from 
the standpoint of convenience in serving Southern mills. The 
Johnsonville subsidiary is known as the Wellman Combing 
Co. and is headed by Arthur O. Wellman, who has said 
frequently he sees a great future in the South not only for 
the woolen and worsted industry but sheep-raising as well. 

The full details have not been made known but announce- 
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ment has just recently been made that the Art Loom Carpet 
Co. of Philadelphia has acquired a tract of land on the 
Lynches River between Florence and Effingham in South 
Carolina and will erect a plant there in the near future. Mr. 
Wellman is a director in the Art Loom subsidiary which has 
just obtained a South Carolina charter and plans to build 
a plant in the same county where the Wellman combing 
operation is situated. 

Art Loom, which has a large weaving operation in Phila- 
delphia, makes Wilton and Axminister rugs and also cotton 
and rayon broadloom carpets. A subsidiary, Greenville 
(N. C.) Mills, manufactures woolen carpet yarns. 

James Lees & Sons was the first old-line Eastern carpet 
manufacturer to launch a large-scale Southern operation, 
acquiring a plant in Virginia a few years ago to make 
woolen rugs. The next dramatic development in this respect 
was the decision of Alexander Smith Inc. to build a huge 
new plant near Greenville, Miss., right in the heart of the 
rich Delta cotton country, to make Axminister carpets, 

This air conditioned plant, with 15 acres of floor space, 
is probably the industry's finest carpet plant and is situated 
farther south and west than any other carpet plant in the 
nation. Employing some 600 people, it is on three-shift 
operation, and total employment eventually is expected to 
go higher. The immense plant is a completely integrated 
operation. 

Then, last year, the 109-year-old Alexander Smith firm, 
after prolonged labor trouble, closed out operations in its big 
Yonkers, N. Y., plant which ofhcials said could no longer 
be run economically, and subsequently acquired in Liberty, 
S. C., a post-war plant built—and never used—by Julius 
Kayser and Co. Here velvets are woven and finished in an 
operation involving about 450 employees. Originally there 
were about 52,000 square feet of manufacturing space in 
the former Kayser plant. But immediately upon acquiring it, 
Alexander Smith built an addition of about 38,000 square 
feet. The entire plant is one-story, windowless and air con- 
ditioned. The current extension of the old-line companies 
operations southward, however, in general stems from the 
serious and growing threat from tufted carpet manufacturers 
in Dixie, and they are building or acquiring Southern plants 
to manufacture these floor covering lines themselves. 

For instance, Mohawk Carpet Mills Inc., of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., one of the nation’s largest carpet manufacturing 
firms, only last year built a plant in Dillon, S. C., to make 
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tufted cotton carpets. This subsidiary, Dixiana Mills, em- 
braces another tufted plant at nearby Laurinburg, N. C. 

Now the Dixiana plant at Dillon, which went into opera- 
tion Only last September, is undergoing a major expansion. 
Manufacturing facilities are’ being increased by 35,000 
square feet and a new boiler plant is to be built on the 
premises. The original Dixiana plant contained about 130,- 
000 square feet of floor space. 

Such growth and expansion in this field, if it isn’t to be 
called a typical example, is indicative, nevertheless, of the 
growth throughout the Southern cotton carpet industry. At 
the opposite end of the state in Greenville, Belrug Mills, 
which makes cotton and synthetic fiber carpets, is doubling 
its present capacity by erecting a $400,000 plant addition. 

Merely to cite one more example, since Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. acquired the Georgia Rug Mill at Summerville, 
Ga., a little over three years ago, two large expansion pro- 
grams have been completed there, one including the con- 
struction of a new power plant. 

The manufacture of tufted carpeting is, of course, a purely 
Southern operation. Though tufted rug mills are beginning 
to spread over the larger part of the Southeastern textile 
area, the heaviest concentration is in the North Georgia- 
Chattanooga area, the birthplace of the chenille industry. 

However, the old-line carpet manufacturing concerns in 
the East have been and are losing no time in acquiring or 
building or obtaining controlling ‘interest in plants in the 
South making tufted rugs, and the trend seems to be accele- 
rated at the moment. Furthermore, plants of this type are 
being rapidly expanded, sometimes to the point of a doubl- 
ing of capacity. 

Generally the woven carpet industry in the last few years 
has been somewhat in distress, though more recently the 
distress signs have begun to fade. with the lowering of big 
inventories in mills and stores. Some of the story can be 
read in the figures of the Department of Agriculture which 
show that use of carpet wool in 1954 declined to 115 million 
pounds from 136 million pounds in 1953, and that the 
average weekly rate of mill consumption was down 14 per 
cent in 1954 from 1953. 

However, many in the industry feel that high employ- 
ment, continued new home construction at peak levels, popu- 
lation growth and high consumer purchasing power all 
augur well for the immediate future of the floor covering 
industry. The intriguing and unanswered question is, of 
course, how much further current trends, occasioned by the 


advent and popular acceptance of tufted carpeting, will 
extend. 

While the rise of the tufted rug industry and the reloca- 
tion of some few woven carpet mills in the Southeast in the 
last few years have given the land of cotton a large and im- 
portant stake in the floor covering field, the rug industry 
has never been an entire stranger to the region. 


Tufted carpeting represents one extreme in the price 
range. At the other, for many years the Karastan rug mill 
of Fieldcrest Mills in North Carolina has turned out, in a 
limited and highly-specialized operation, replicas of original 
and priceless Oriental rugs which confound everyone but the 
experts. 

As to physical and economic structure, the tufted industry 
has developed from a sprawling, non-integrated mass of 
numerous small businesses into today's multi-million dollar 
plants, equipped with modern and vastly improved ma- 
chinery. 

Statistics that reflect the spectacular growth of tufted car- 
pet manufacturing are none too plentiful. However, produc- 
tion prior to World War II probably did not exceed three 
million square yards a year and the output was mainly bath 
mats and sets, whereas current production represents a thirty- 
fold increase, and a large part of it consists of room-size and 
wall-to-wall carpeting. 

The tufting processes are becoming increasingly flexible— 
and spectacular. For instance, there has lately been developed 
a process that permits curved designs instead of merely 
geometrics in loop pile tufted broadlooms, multiplying end- 
lessly the design range. 

As one producer recently put it, there are tufted carpet 
machines today which can write your name in the middle 
of a carpet and then in about ten minutes can be changed 
to write something else in an entirely different script. 
Modern tufting machines can change creels in one hour and 
run entirely different staples and colors. 
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Manufacturers of 


ALL METAL CARBON AND STAINLESS STEEL REEDS 


PITCH BAND AND METAL COMBS 
P.O. Box 1536 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


DROP WIRE AND HEDDLE BARS 
Phone 4-7631 
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Almardon | 


At Almardon Mills, Inc., Lonsdale, 
cheeses of Dacron fiber are 
twisted onto bobbins on Universal 


lills Solves the Problem 


Increases production of top-quality yarn to a new high — 


cuts costs to a new low — with Universal equipment. 


Supplied with zero twist, and requiring a high final 
twist, Dacron has introduced new throwing problems to 
mills processing this new fiber. 


Almardon Mills was no exception. Using its previous 
equipment, this well known producer of fine quality 
Dacron piques and lenos was redrawing 70 denier Dacron 
from cheeses to bobbins, then throwing 20 turns of twist 
on 12 ounce package uptwisters, Uptwisting speed was 
slow, the filaments opened, and breakage was high. Flyers 
were necessary, and due to the abrasive action of Dacron, 
had to be replaced at every doff. And, if relaxed yarn was 
required, the added cost of rewinding was necessary. 


Here, in the words of Chester H. Boyce, 
Almardon Vice President. 
is how this mill solved the Dacron problem: 


“We worked out a process with Universal, combining 
their Model 10 Ring Twisters with their new Unirail® 
Headless Package Uptwisters. This changed the picture 


completely. With the Model 10 creels we can insert two 
turns of twist direct from the cheeses without redrawing. 
High speed uptwisting is then possible without separation 
of the filaments. And the Model 10 bobbins are the idea! 
supply for Unirail Uptwisters. 


“Our Unirail Uptwisters put in remaining 18 turns a’ 
14,000 r.p.m. without flyers. And right there we've cu! 
down labor costs and boosted production. No more flye: 
replacements, and breakage is practically nil. 


“Now, with our Universal combination, we’re produc- 
ing big pound-and-a-half Dacron packages — headless 
packages with controlled relaxation of the yarn without re 
winding. In our experience, this is the best package you 
can get for delivery to warping and quilling.”’ 


If you are one of the many mills now working wit! 
Dacron, why not investigate how this Universal systen 
can improve your own production picture? For helpfu 
information on this — or on any other twisting or windin; 
application, see your Universal representative. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Los Angeles; 
Montreal, Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 


Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 


Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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Model 10 Ring Twisters, in fore- =< 


ground. At right, bobbins are ready 
for Unirail Uptwisters. 
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Research New Improved 
Cotton Processing Problems 


The National Cotton Council’s annual Cot- 
ton Research Clinic might be described as 
a “middle-brow” meeting, of interest to 
those concerned with actual textile manu- 
facturing as well as scientists who indulge 
in pure research. Here’s a staff report on 
what came out of last month’s meeting. 


HE controversy over compulsory unionism needs to be 

National Cotton Council of America maintained its 
reputation as one of the industry's most worthwhile technical 
meetings when held Feb. 16-18 at The Carolina, Pinehurst 
N. C. Acting as general chairman of the clinic was M. Earl 
Heard of Shawmut, Ala., vice-president in charge of re- 
search for West Point Mfg. Co. The 1955 clinic was divided 
into five.sessions, the first of which was presided over by 
Emmett W. Bringle of the National Cotton Council. 


Research at the Card 


John F. Bogdan, director of the processing research di- 
vision at North Carolina State College’s School of Textiles, 
led off this session with his paper on “Studies On Waste 
Reduction in Carding,” a report of which was published 
in the February issue of this journal. (Note: Jack Bogdan 
has been subjected to a degree of good-natured kidding 
relative to the recommended mote knife location apparently 
indicated by Fig. 4 on Page 79 of our February issue; be it 
known that Professor Bogdan does not pretend to hang a 
card from the ceiling—the illustration was inverted in our 
pressroom ). 

E. Allen Bentley, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., re- 
ported on Swift's experience with Mr. Bogdan’s project in 
a paper entitled “Mill Application of N. C. State Card 
Waste Studies.’ Mr. Bentley reported that Swift began 
serious work on the project last Spring and Summer. To 
begin with, every effort was made to stay as close as possible 
to the settings and applications set forth by N. C. State. 
This could not be done, they found, and, as pointed out by 
Mr. Bogdan, his data is merely suggested, not specified. 
Mr. Bentley went on to explain some of the variations Swift 
employs as opposed to standards introduced by the college. 
The tests were made on ten cards and the company now 
plans to go to 100 cards with the settings. Once converted, 
the cards are expected to save an estimated $35,000 a year. 
This figure will, of course, vary with other mills, depending 
on the amount of waste now being run. 

“While in some cases we were not able to get as good 
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results as were gotten at North Carolina State, in other cases 
we were able to better their settings, but over-all you will 
find that there is only 8/1000 difference between the results 
obtained at our mill and at N. C. State, and that actually 
these 8/1000 were in favor of the mill. We would like to 
say that we are well satisfied with the results; our yarn really 
looks a little cleaner, and we can find no detrimental effects, 
and we are sure that the management of our mill will be well 
satisfied with the resulting savings.” 

Following Mr. Bentley's paper, he, Mr. Bogdan and 
George Bass, who is manager of Swift's standards depart- 
ment, answered questions from the audience. One inquiry, 
directed at Mr. Bogdan, was whether or not all tests had 
been conducted on the Saco-Lowell card and, if so, would 
the settings work equally as well on other cards. Mr. Bog- 
dan reported that although the tests were primarily con- 
ducted on Saco-Lowell machines, other cards were used and 
no appreciable difference in effectiveness was noted. Mr. 
Bass added emphasis to this by pointing out that Swift 
had included. in the ten cards used for the test, both Saco- 
Lowell and H & B cards and had noted no variation. 


The next speaker was Hugh M. Brown, dean of the 
School of Textiles, Clemson (S. C.) College, who spoke 
on “Some Methods of Reducing Carding Wastes.’ The proj- 
ect grew out of the work reported last year on reversing the 
direction of running card flats. That study pointed out that 


Bringle, Buck, Lederer 


The general manager (George S. Buck Jr.) of the Cotton Re- 
search Clinie and his two superintendents (Emmett W. Bringle 
and Robert F. Lederer), all with the National Cotton Council's 
technical department. 
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running the flats in reverse brought out many pieces of seed 
coat, trash and light tufts of unopened cotton, all of which 
in normal operation go on through the card. More of such 
trash, etc., can be brought out by running the flats faster in 
the reversed direction, Dean Brown pointed out, but, of 
course, this also increases the white waste in the flat strip. 
A plan was proposed in which the flats were to be run in two 
sections. One, a very short section at the rear would be run 
at relatively high rate and the other main section to be run 
very slowly. The short section would bring out large amounts 
of trash and seed coats as well as much lint. But it was 
planned to put the strip from this section back with the 
ingoing stock to be reworked by the licker-in. It was hoped 
the regular flats, never receiving the large pieces of trash, 
might make less neps and certainly less waste. 

Since, however, the dividing of the flat section into two 
parts would involve considerable change in the card con- 
struction, it was decided to use a properly-clothed cylinder 
mounted between the licker-in and the regular flat section. 
This cylinder would be run in the opposite direction. It was 
then decided to let the waste removal cylinder be stripped 
by the licker-in itself. Proper settings were arrived at after 
much experimentation. Several eftects were noted: 

(1) For the normal licker-in speed there was: (a) an 
increase in motes in flat strip, in cylinder strip and in the 
sliver, but only a small reduction of motes in the licker-in 
waste; (b) a large reduction of lint in the flat strip, cylinder 
strip and in total lint loss; (c) lower lint loss in the mote 
box with higher mote box pressure; and (d) a slightly 
higher nep count. 

(2) For the high-speed licker-in there was: (a) more 
motes in cylinder strip, in sliver and no change in motes for 
the licker-in waste and less motes in flat strip giving a very 
slight decrease in total motes removed by the card; (b) a 
considerable reduction of lint in all forms of waste except 
cylinder strip; and (c) a large increase in neps. 

(3) The flat strip was free of large pieces of trash and 
unopened cotton. Dean Brown pointed out that it is not 
thought that impairment of the sliver of yarn is inherent 
with the method. Yet to be tried are such things as different 
speeds, settings, types of clothing, different arrangements 
of air flow and shape of housing, etc. 

Stuart H. Sherman of United States Rubber Co., Winns- 
boro, S. C., followed Dr. Brown with a paper entitled “High 
Production Carding,” in which he outlined the methods 
used by his company in seeking increased carding produc- 
tion. To avoid troubles with high doffer, comb and comb box 


They discussed carding . 


. » John F. Bogdan, E. Allen Bentley, Hugh M. Brown and Stuart H. Sherman. 


speeds, another coiler was added to the card and the web 
was split by dropping a steel ribbon down between the 
doffer and cylinder. A standard attachment for feeding two 
laps was added to the card, enabling a doubling of produc- 
tion without changing the speed of any part. Two 15-ounce 
laps were fed into the card and two 50-grain slivers were 
delivered at the front. 

To overcome bunch plucking at the licker-in, the regular 
feed roll was replaced with a special feed roll having deeper 
flutes. Eighteen pounds of weight were added to each side 
of the roll and a Saco-Lowell control roll was substituted 
for the top mote knife. Other changes made included in- 
creasing the licker-in speed to 650 r.p.m.; increasing the cyl- 
inder speed to 203 r.p.m. with the production gear changed 
to maintain the original feed roll and doffer speeds; chang- 
ing the flat pulley to maintain regular top flat speed; and 
installing perforated screens to eliminate air turbulance 
with the higher cylinder speed. Total cost of these changes 
was estimated at about $1,100 installed. Two changes in 
settings were necessary, .045 inches from feed plate to licker- 
in, and .007 inches from control roll to licker-in. These set- 
tings allow the cotton to be released by the feed roll be- 
fore it is injured by the licker-in and the control roll holds 
it until the bunches are divided and distributed over the 
surfaces of the licker-in and cylinder. 


Later, the lap feeding device was modified to avoid using 
extra floor space. The second lap was fed from a roll placed 
above the regular lap roll and supported by the rods which 
normally hold the lap waiting to be creeled These modifi- 
cations produced the following results using Middling one- 
inch cotton: (1) production was doubled—from 9.6 to 19.2 
pounds per hour; (2) neps were reduced 30 per cent; (3) 
sliver was more even; (4) yarn had equal or better strength; 
and (5) waste was reduced. 


Looking at Spinning 


The second technical session was held on the afternoon 
of the 16th, presided over by W. Gordon McCabe, J. P. 
Stevens & Co. Inc., Greenville, S. C. The first speaker was 
Burt Johnson of the National Cotton Council, who spoke 
on “Pima S-1—Spinning Tests on a New American-Grown 
Extra-Long Staple Cotton.’’ He pointed out that 14 plants 
making a wide range of yarn numbers had co-operated in 
commercial spinning tests of Pima S$-1.. Egyptian-grown 
Karnak was generally used as the control cotton. The’ fiber 
properties of Pima S-1 showed it to be slightly shorter and 
slightly weaker than Karnak, but it is coarser and has su- 
perior fiber length uniformity as compared to Karnak. In the 
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INCREASE the AMOUNT of SLIVER 


Here's how you can 


in coiler cans 


GOSSETT technicians were among the very first to come, 
up with a practical, sure way to greatly increase the amount 
of sliver per can ... and do it at a moderate cost. 


We'll convert your 10” and 12” comber and card coilers to 14" or 15" 
and drawing frame coilers to 14” in diameter and to 36” or 42” in height. 
Just imagine what this will do to increase the amount of sliver per can! 
What's more, and as the photograph shows, you'll get a perfect lay of 
sliver in the can. 


The GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS has already converted the coilers in 
a number of leading Southern textile mills. Records show a very sub- 
stantial increase in the amount of sliver per can. It will pay YOU to 
look into this amazing innovation. 


Note this « We show here the per- 
centage increase of sliver when a conver- 
sion is made. Take, for example, a 12” x 
36” coiler. We'll convert it to any one 
of the following sizes and here is what 
you ll get: 


4 


Up to Percentage of 
This Size Sliver Increase 
14" x36" _..... 6096 to 65% 
14% x42" 100% to 105% 
15” x36" 100% to 105% 
120% to 125% 


This shows the perfect lay of the 
sliver in can after coiler conver- 
sion from a 12” x 36” size to a 
15” x 42” size. 


What we do with COILERS 


1. We convert 10” and 12” comber and card coilers to 14” and 15” 
and drawing frame coilers to 14” in diameter and to 36” or 42” in 
height. 


2. We manufacture all sizes of coilers for all makes of combers. Tits 


cards, and drawing frames. 12” x 36” size up to a 15” x 42” 
: size, increasing the amount of 
3. We manufacture parts for all sizes and makes of coilers. sliver in can by 120% to 125%. 


B. W. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Sales Manager 
D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Vo. Representative 


MACHINE WORKS, inc. 
CAROLINA 
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manufacturing factors of waste losses, noils removed and 
ends down, Pima S-1 was found to be equal to or slightly 
better than Karnak. Although Pima S-1 appeared to make 
fewer neps than previous commercial strains of American- 
Egyptians, it usually makes a few more neps than Karnak. 
All mills. were uniformly successful in making stronger 
singles yarns from Pima S-1 than from Karnak. The average 
yarn strength increase was 14 per cent. Yarn grades were 
equal to or better than those made from Karnak. On the 
average, plied yarns made of Pima S-1 were 13 per cent 
stronger than were those made of Karnak. 

Louis A. Fiori of the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory at New Orleans, La., reported next on ‘Evaluation 
of Yarn Properties and Processing Performance of Pima 
S-1 Cotton.” The report was the result of a project de- 
veloped by Mr. Fiori, John J. Brown, Nathaniel A. Howell 
and Jack E. Sands, all of S.R.R.L. Results were reported 
of a pilot plant evaluation of Pima S-1 cotton using Karnak 
and Pima 32, Egyptian and American-Egyptian varieties, 
respectively, as controls. The three cottons were processed 
alike on conventional equipment into a range of relatively 
fine single and two-ply yarns. 

Certain organizational details were varied within limits 
to aid in the evaluation of the processing performance of the 
three cottons, and to determine the contributions each cotton 
made toward product quality. Each cotton was divided into 
three lots which were carded at four, six and eight pounds / 
hour, respectively. Each lot was then combed with 15 per 
cent and 18 per cent noils being removed. Twist-strength 
relationships were determined by spinning the yarns with a 
range of twist multipliers from 3.00 to 4.00 in increments 
of 0.25; draft-strength relationships, by spinning the yarns 
with a range of drafts from 14 to 53 using the twist multi- 
plier found previously to produce maximum strength. The 
effect of the method of creeling was determined by spinning 
the same yarn number from a series of hank rovings both 
single and double creeled. Evaluation was made of gain in 
strength of two-ply over single yarns using the same twist 
multiplier in both single and ply yarns. Also, an assess- 
ment was made of the response of these three cottons to 
three conditions of mercerizing and to subsequent dyeing. 

An analysis was made of opening, picking and carding 
waste percentages and of the uniformity of slivers and 
yarns. Yarn quality was determined by measuring skein and 
single strand strengths, elongation and appearance, and from 
the coefficient of variation of the strength values and Uster 
uniformity tester measurements. It was found, Mr. Fiori 


On the spinning program . 


. . Burt Johnson, Louis A. Fiori, William R. Keyser Jr. and Helmut R. Wakeham. 


pointed out, that the general processing performance of the 
Pima S-1 was equal to that of the Karnak and Pima 32 cot- 
tons. Regardless of the organizational variables used in the 
evaluation, the Pima S-1 cotton produced yarns of better ap- 
pearance and uniformity than did the other two cottons. 
Also, yarns made from Pima S-1 were stronger than those 
made from Karnak and were generally equal in strength to 
yarns made from Pima 32. Double creel produced stronger 
and more uniform yarns than did single creel spinning for 
all of the cotton varieties tested, he pointed out. The 
performance of Pima S-1 in two-ply constructions was equal 
to that of the two control cottons. The general response of 
Pima S-1 to metcerizing and to subsequent dyeing was 
slightly better than the other cottons. 

William R. Keyser Jr. of the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology, Charlottesville, Va., speaking on “Gin Overdrying 
—Its Affects on Cotton Processing and Yarn Quality,”’ re- 
ported the findings of an 1.T.T. project aimed at determin- 
ing whether or not the drying of seed cotton is being carried 
to an excess by the ginner. Mr. Keyser pointed out that, 
as a result of the increasing use of mechanical pickers and 
the desire of the farmer and ginner to produce higher cotton 
lint and cotton seed grades, the use of artificial seed cotton 
driers has increased to the point where 80 to 90 per cent of 
the cotton ginned in this country passes through gin seed 
cotton driers. Four co-operating institute member mills 
carried out full-scale mill tests, using the same type cotton 
and four treatments—no heat, low heat, high heat and high 
heat recycled. Average storing periods were used prior to 
processing. 

The tests produced the following information. Does over- 
heating of cotton during gin-drying affect mill processing ? 
The answer, Mr. Keyser pointed out, is an unqualified 
“Yes.” What is the economic importance of damage caused 
by overheating of cotton during gin-drying? Comparative 
cost data was furnished by only one of the participating 
mills. In this case there was a differential of $200,000 an- 
nually for spinners’ and weavers’ costs alone between the 
no heat and high heat recycled ginned cotton. Mill manage- 
ment estimated an over-all differential of no less than $300,- 
000 annually in processing cost between the two extremes, 
or about $10 per bale. What effect has overheating on yarn 
quality? (The study used break factor and the per cent non- 
uniformity as primary criteria.) The result showed that yarn 
break factors decreased and the per cent non-uniformity 
increased with increasing gin-drying temperatures. One mill 
found a definite trend toward increasing neppiness with 1n- 


creasing severity of gin drying. Some changes occur in the 


cotton fiber as a result of overheating during gin drying 
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: In the Heart of the Piedmont Carolinas 

W.M. HALL & SONS 

LABORATORY 

Specializing in 

, Cotton Fiber Testing ...BUT A SERVICE RECORD 


for the Manufacturer | WAS BROKEN TOO! 


, FINENESS STRENGTH This ABC HAIRON CHECK STRAP gave 9,893 Loom 
ee Hours of service on a 32” wide X Model loom run- 


( ) ing 196 picks per minute.* It’s no wonder they're 
: LENGTH & UNIFORMITY MATURITY the finest you can buy! 
( Fibrograph) ( Microscope ) *Name of mill furnished on request. 


SUGAR ANALYSIS : 
(Chemical) 


Member ATLANTA BELTING COMPANY 


American Society for Testing Materials §08-510 Whitehall St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 


BELMONT, NORTH CAROLINA MONTICELLO BOBBINS 


Telephone 357 


“Engineered for Service’’ 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT | 


ATLAS BRAND 


Newly designed Milling Machine 
cuts rounded top Dog Slots which 
have replaced all sawed Dog Slots 
on Monticello Card Room Bob- 
bins. This milling cut results in a Fcocnempmeiten ee 
stronger Bobbin where most splits | . 


begin. 


(MONTICELLO BOBBIN COMPANY — 
E PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSE 
AND CARD MAKERS } MONTICELLO, GEOR 
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loss of moisture (largely regained prior to spinning); dif- 
ferential dyeing effects (indiscriminate mixing of variously 
gin-dried cottons can lead to warp and filling streaks in 
dyed, finished cotton fabrics); no loss of tensile strength, 
although single fiber breaking strength decreased with in- 
creasing severity of gin-drying; no significant differences in 
Micronaire fineness; a significant increase in fiber drag in 
sliver form with increasing severity of gin-drying. It was 
pointed out that while recycling of cotton, particularly at the 
higher temperature employed in the study is not the usual 
ginning practice, it is known that a portion of the cotton in 
most bales is recycled as a result of overflow at the gin stands, 
and even when lower gin-drying temperatures are used, this 
cotton may cause processing difhculties in the mill, a high 
coethcient of variation in yarn count, a long break factor, and 
warp and filling streaks in finished goods. 

Helmut R. Wakeham of the Textile Research Institute, 
Princeton, N. J., concluded the second technical session with 
a paper on ‘Influence of Fiber Length Distribution on 
Cotton Processing and Yarn Quality.” Dr. Wakeham 
pointed out that recent cotton processing studies conducted 


Heard, Hallett 


M. Earl Heard, general chairman of the 1955 Cotton Research 
Clinie and vice-president in charge of research for West Point 
Mfg. Co., is pictured with H. K. Hallett, vice-president of The 
Kendall Co. and general manager of its Kendall Cotton Mills 
Division at Charlotte, N. C. In a special after-dinner address 
at the clinic, Mr. Hallett suggested a broad research program into 
the public’s wishes, whims and basic psychology in buying habits 
as a means for the textile industry to regain its former share of 
the consumer dollar. 

A bargain price can’t be the whole answer, since fabrics and 
clothing are the lowest priced items on the lists of essentials 
making up the consumer price index, Mr. Hallett pointed out. 
He observed that while other major U. S. industries experienced 
a near-record year in 1954, textile mills have been operating on a 
depression level. The key to the matter, he said, is the fact that 
the consumer just isn’t spending as proportionately large a share 
of his dollar as formerly for textile goods, and is spending a 
larger share than he used to on other goods and services. He 
proposed that the textile industry as a whole make the same 
kind of effort for textile products in general that the National 
Cotton Council is doing for cotton in particular. 
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by T.R.I. had demonstrated that the presence of a large 
number of short fibers in cotton causes appreciable increases 
in processing wastes, excessively uneven rovings and yarns, 
less efhcient spinning and weaker yarns than would other- 
wise be expected. He outlined various methods of measuring 
fiber length distribution and of indicating excessive quan- 
tities of short fibers in the sample. Four case histories demon- 
strating the inferior quality of cottons containing excessive 
quantities of short fibers were described, showing the effects 
of improper drying prior to ginning, ov erprocessing during 
cleaning and microbiological attack (Cavitoma). In all cases 
the importance of fiber length distribution as a cotton 
quality factor was emphasized, both from the processing 
facility and yarn quality points of view. 

Dr. Wakeham pointed out that differences in fiber length 
distribution which seems to account for the differences in 
cotton quality indicated are not readily detected by 
measurement of upper quartile length, length uniformity or 
similar measurements now being made in mill or cotton test- 
ing laboratories. Part of this failure, he noted, is due to the 
practice of considering only weight-length distributions. 
The general attitude that since the short fibers in the sample 
don't weigh much they can be ignored is misleading, since 
they do matter more than their weight implies. Number- 
length distributions or number fractions, he noted, present 
the advantage that it is more difficult to ignore the short 
fibers than it is with weight-length distributions. The 
method whereby number-length distributions may be calcu- 
lated from length-fineness array data is too cumbersome and 
time-consuming for routine mill testing, he said, and a more 
efhcient method of evaluating the short. fiber content in a 
cotton is now being sought by T.R.I. 


Quality Control Round-up 


The clinic's third technical session was held Thursday 
morning, Feb. 17, with Herman A. Dickert, dean of the 
school of Textiles, Georgia Institute of Technology, acting 
as chairman. 

The first speaker for the session was K. L. Hertel of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, whose paper was entitled “Speedar Measure- 
ment of Fiber Fineness and Compressibility.”’ The speaker 
pointed out that the industry's interest in cotton fiber fine- 
ness and maturity has increased significantly with the advent 
of rapid instruments using air flow to measure these proper- 
ties. Seeking an instrument that would give precise measure- 
ments of fineness without weighing the sample, his labora- 
tory has developed an instrument that replaces a fixed weight 
sample by a weighed sample to which the instrument is 
readily adjusted. This cuts down on the time of the weigh- 
ing Operation, it was pointed out, and both fineness and 
compressibility are obtained. The instrument is called the 
Speedar. Describing the instrument and its air flow pattern, 
Dr. Hertel pointed out (1) the Speedar is a self-contained 
air flow instrument using low pressure differential for 
measuring the specific area or fineness of fibers without 
altering the relative humidity surrounding the fiber; (2) 
it also measures a new property called modulus; (3) it tests 
a five to ten gram sample and is sensitive to fiber orientation; 
(4) it is rapid and simple to operate (no attempt has been 
made to determine the number of samples that can be 
measured per unit of time); and (5) the reproducibility of 
fineness measurements is as good as any other air flow in- 
struments. 
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Quality control was their line . . . Kenneth L. 


Oliver P. Beckwith of Fabric Research Laboratories Inc., 
Boston, Mass., followed Dr. Hertel, with a paper on “Man- 
agement of Quality Control in Cotton Manufacturing.” The 
speaker pointed out that the control of quality is a four-step 
operation: (1) the setting of standards; (2) measuring con- 
formance to standards; (3) initiating corrective action; and 
(4) planning improvements. To achieve the most effective 
program of quality control, he said, requires that manage- 
ment combine all factors affecting quality into a positive, 
plant-wide organization. This will include everything from 
workers to company policies, he noted, since all these factors 
affect quality. The speaker also pointed out that, aside from 
company-wide quality maintenance activities, a good quality 
control department set up under an effective quality control 
program will have three specific responsibilities—testing 
function, prevention function and assurance function—as 
well as a co-ordinating responsibility. Mr. Beckwith also 
discussed (1) the quality control department and the orga- 
nization chart; (2) the manager of the quality control de- 
partment; (3) the introduction of the department into the 
organization; and (4) evaluating the effectiveness of the de- 
partment in terms of cost, results and effect on profit mar- 
gin. 

Another paper on management quality followed Mr. 
Beckwith’s, with Joe L. Delany, general superintendent of 
Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co., giving a report on “Joanna 
Mills’ Quality Tests and Variation Control Methods.’ Mr. 
Delany pointed out to the meeting that there is no known 
easy road to absolute uniformity in cotton yarns. It takes 
the full-time efforts of a good-sized staff equipped with a 
lot of expensive but necessary scientific apparatus, he said. 
He then reviewed in order the actual tests used by Joanna 
from the entry of baled cotton into the mill through tests 
conducted in the cloth room. The scope of these quality 
tests point up the fact that Mr. Delany, like E. Allen 
Bentley of Swift Mfg. Co. and others, is fully aware of the 
dividends available through management quality control. 
Concentrating as it does on production for Joanna Western 
Mills Co., a guaranteed market, Joanna could be less con- 
cerned with quality control than mills whose entire produc- 
tion is sold on the open market. But Joanna is concerned 
and, judging from Mr. Delany's remarks to the meeting, 
satisfied with returns it is getting from the time, money and 
effort invested. 

The final paper of the third technical session was pres- 
ented by Charles C. Wilson, West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., 
who discussed ‘Management of Quality—Studies on Cotton 
Yarn Imperfections.’’ Mr. Wilson described the use of the 
Neptel electronic evenness tester, developed by West Point 
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and marketed by Sheffield Corp., for quantitatively indicat- 
ing yarn imperfections. He pointed out that the use of the 
Neptel eliminates the variety of factors affecting human 
judgment in grading yarn quality. He also described a 
series of tests that the instrument had been subjected to by 
the research division of West Point. 


Final Session 


The fifth and final technical session was held on Fri- 
day morning, Feb. 18, with Thomas G. Hawley of United 
Merchants’ Laboratories presiding. Leading off the speakers 
at this session was Dr. Hugh M. Brown of Clemson, making 
his second appearance as a speaker. His topic, “Effects of 
Colloidal Silica on Cotton Processing Characteristics and 
Yarn Quality,” was a progress report on a study of the 
effects on cotton processing produced by increasing the 
inter-fiber friction by use of additives such as colloidal 
silicas and other compounds. Assisting Dean Brewn in the 
preparation of the paper were J. H. Langston and W. T. 
Rainey Jr. of the Clemson laboratory. It was pointed 
out that out of approximately 100 different additives tested 
on DPL cotton, results showed that colloidal silica and tita- 
nium dioxide treatments gave the greatest increase in the 
frictional forces. Later test treatments seemed to show that 
from an economical point of view preparations of colloidal 
silica would be more practical than those of titanium 
dioxide, and the remainder of the study was limited to these 
compounds. 

In testing the treatment, picker laps of six different cot- 
tons having a wide range of physical characteristics were 
treated. For every piece of lap treated, an adjacent similar 
piece was used untreated as a control, with both kept to- 
gether throughout processing and testing. Extensive tests 
were conducted at each stage of the processing, from picker 
lap to single and plied yarns. Both the treated and untreated 
cottons were run through drawing with standard settings and 
then the treated was run again with a higher and lower value 
to determine optimum settings for the treated stock. The 
procedure was repeated for each of two types of roving 
frames using the sliver from the best drawing, and similarly 
repeated on two types of spinning frames using the best 
roving. At the spinning stage, evenness, skein strength and 
single-end strength were all used as criteria for selecting 
the best settings. Control yarns and treated yarns from both 
spinning frames were twisted into 36/2 and 22/2 yarns and 
tested for strength by both skein and single-end tests. 

In conclusion, Dean Brown reported that the study seems 
to show that with cotton having a considerable range in 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


physical properties, definite improvement in processing can 
be had by the use of additives to increase the frictional char-. 
acteristics of the fiber. He pointed out that stronger and 
more even yarns can be produced. This, he noted, would 
probably result in fewer ends down. Greatest processing 
improvement was shown for cotton having the shortest 
staple. Machine settings to produce optimum evenness were 
not found to be very different from those for untreated stock 
except that higher roll weighting seemed to be required. The 
Saco-Lowell and Whitin roving and spinning frames used 
in the test showed nearly equal results on both 22s and 36s 
yarn. Dean Brown said it was also interesting to note that 
although drawing sliver from two of the treated cottons 
were less even than the controls, the roving and yarn pro- 
duced were more even than the controls. In some runs 
giving a higher number of ends down, stronger yarn was 
produced, and likewise in certain cases where the evenness 
was lower the yarns were somewhat stronger. The study also 
brought out the fact that greatly different amounts of the 
frictional agent are required to produce maximum drafting 
force with different cottons. 

(Note: A detailed abstract of the next paper, “Effect of 
Fabric Structure on Fabric Properties,” by John J. Brown 
of the New Orleans laboratory, is published in this issue; it 
begins on Page 75). 

A preliminary progress report on “The S.R.R.L. Carding 
Cleaner’ was presented next by George J]. Kyame of the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Kyame gave a detailed description of the experiméntal 
machine, which was said to be somewhat similar to a down- 
stroke Buckley-type cleaner, but with the customary beater 
replaced with a licker-in type carding cylinder. Mr. Kyame 
also described an improved feed system using a novel type 
of roll, called an ‘‘anti-pluck” roll, which permits rapidly 
advancing a relatively thin layer of cotton to the carding 
cylinder while simultaneously resisting the efforts of the 
carding cylinder to pull the cotton away. This action opens 
the cotton to such a degree that cleaning efficiencies as high 
as 60 to 78 per cent in a single machine are feasible at pro- 
duction rates of 400 pounds an hour, Mr. Kyame pointed 
out. 

After building an experimental model of the machine 
with (1) a perforated, toothed carding cylinder covered 
with a standard licker-in wire wound so that the wire 
bridged the perforations along the spiral path; and (2) the 
“anti-pluck” feed roll, several conclusions were drawn from 
the various trial runs: (1) a condenser-type carding cylinder 


Winding up the clinic . . . John J. Brown, George J. Kyame, Richard 


is unsatisfactory lor cleaning cotton; (2) to achteve cleaning 
efhciencies greater than 30 per cent, the grid bar-to-beater 
teeth clearance had to be 1/16-inch or less; (3) cleaning 
efhciency increases with increased spacing of the grid bars; 
(4) decreasing the included angle at the leading edge of the 
grid bar makes cleaning efficiency less susceptible to the 
angle of tilt of the grid bar; and (5) cleaning efficiency 1n- 
creases with increasing openness of the stock. 

With this knowledge at hand, the machine was rebuilt. 
The grid bar mounting means were refined to permit more 
accurate settings of both angle of tilt and clearance. A new 
carding cylinder, without perforations, was made and 
clothed with a finer-toothed wire in turns spaced 14-inch 
apart. A drafting feed system was incorporated in the unit 
so that cotton coming directly from the hopper feeder could 
be drafted to the relatively lighter density requirements of 
the cleaner: The drafting system failed, however, so a pre- 
opening unit to feed the cleaning unit was designed. 

Preliminary tests revealed such a high degree of opening 
of the cotton that the doffer being used was incapable of 
completely stripping the thin film of fibers on the carding 
cylinder even though the surface speed ratio of doffer cylin- 
der-to-carding cylinder was increased beyond practical limits. 
Satisfactory doffing was finally accomplished by installing 
an air-blast nozzle similar to that used in cotton gins. Other 
modifications were made as required by results from exten- 
sive testing. 

Test results, Mr. Kayme pointed out, indicate that the 
machine shows considerable promise. If these results are 
confirmed by a production-size machine now being designed, 
the cleaner will be capable of processing cotton at the rate 
of 400 pounds an hour while removing about 70 per cent 
of the trash present, without fiber damage. He stressed the 
fact that the data presented was based on limited data. 

Two papers on “The Fiberbond Process—A New Ap- 
proach to Twistless Yarns’ were presented by Richard D. 
Wells, Bates Mfg. Co., who spoke on the “Theory and 
Product,’ and John W. Powischill, Proctor & Schwartz Inc., 
who described “Processing Equipment.” Mr. Wells, in his 
paper, pointed out that the idea of staple fiber yarns held 
together with an adhesive agent instead of twist is not 
entirely new, the theory having been advanced by Beardsley 
Lawrence some years ago. However, he said, there has been 
no major exploitation of a method or product to utilize the 


principle. He then described the Tek-Ja process used by 


Bates in processing of cotton, used almost exclusively with 
temporary adhesives such as polyvinyl alcohol. Tracing the 
features and characteristics of the process and resulting 
yarns, Mr. Wells drew these conclusions: (1) the Tek-Ja 
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D. Wells and John W. Powischill. 
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process ts intriguing in concept and opens the way to various 
oroducts and production systems not previously demon- 
trated as practical; (2) there seem to be both technical 
ind economic potentials for the process, certainly in special- 
ized and possibly in general fields of application; and (3) 
as a growing development the process is well through its 
infancy and approaching a healthy state of adolescence. He 
said that he expects its maturity to be a significant factor 
even though, as yet, the exact pattern is not fully predic- 
table. 

Describing the processing equipment being built by Proc- 
tor & Schwartz to commercially manufacture no-twist yarn, 
Mr. Powischill noted that while little change has been made 
in the original ideas concerning the process, considerable 
changes have been incorporated in the machines to do the 
processing. To begin with, factors such as the following 
had to be taken into account: (1) the machinery would have 
to operate competitively with conventional machines pro- 
ducing conventional types of yarn; manufacturing cost had 
to be held to a minimum; (2) the machine must be con- 
venient and accessible; (3) the unit had to be economical 


{rom a standpoint of floor space required; and (4) the unit 
must economically justify its original cost. 

The speaker then reviewed the construction features of 
the machinery developed. Credit was given in large measures 
to Fiberbond Laboratories Inc., Watertown, Mass., for many 
of the ideas ultimately decided upon as the final design for 
the machinery now being built by Proctor & Schwartz under 
license from Fiberbond. He concluded by saying that his 
company’s main efforts are being devoted to solving various 
minor problems along with some larger problems which 
cause execessive down time and reduce the number of ends 
that an operator will be able to handle. Progress to date 
indicates that Tek-Ja process yarns can at least be made as 
economically as conventional yarns. 


The Textile Operating Executives of Georgia will hold its 
annual Spring meeting April 23 at the Hightower Textile 
Building, Georgia Tech, Atlanta, according to Herman A. 
Dickert, secretary-treasurer. Discussion at the meeting will 


be devoted to carding and spinning. 


— How Are Your Communications Down The Line? — 


NOT SO LONG AGO, no theoretical 
science to speak of had entered our 
trade. In the newer industries 

and research were often responsible for the 
industrial development itself. Synthetics 
are a typical example of this. In such in- 
dustries there is no real problem, either 
technical or psychological, of science being 
the helmsman directing its course. This all 
natural to them. They ve never 
known anything else. But in the old indus- 
try of textile manufacturing there seem to 
be two people on the bridge now; the 
schooled engineer—and the old skipper— 
and the problem is, who is going to be at 
the helm from now on. 

For anybody who is aware of the rocket- 
like scientific development of our days, 
there can be little doubt about the answer. 
Science will have to take over and maybe 
pretty fast. But in accepting this we have 
entered into a problem, of which I fear too 
few people amongst ourselves, are sufh- 
ciently aware. We see this problem in 
different degrees, wherever science has to 
be the advisor of industry, without being 
fully integrated and part of that industry 
itself. 

No man, who gets a scientific training, 
but who through the fact that he needed 
al! his available time for his study, will be 
able to fully understand the psychological 
dithculties he has to cope with in introduc- 
ing his maybe sound ideas. Too often his 
failure is not due to the fact that his sup- 
posiuon was wrong, but because of his igno- 
rance about the many obstacles and pitfalls 
he would find on his way. 

If only we could create the combination 
of a man—half scientific engineer, half 
skipper—we would have the ideal helms- 
man to steer our industry clear into the 
scientific waters. But alas, it takes many 
years to become a well-schooled engineer 
and almost a lifetime to become a good 


science 
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skipper and so we shall have to do the best 
we can trying to use both and still keep 
on the right course. 

In trying to get ideas across from the 
engineer to the people in charge of the 
processing and vice-versa, I found that one 
of the main things we lacked was “‘visi- 
bility of the organization.” Apparently 
without many people realizing this, nearly 
everything in our textile mills happened 
anonymously. A stranger walking through a 
mill would not be able to understand any- 
thing regarding the production process from 
visible information in the mill itself. Why 
should this be so? 

When thinking about this, it occurred to 
me that the necessity to advertise any plain 
facts regarding the processing must never 
have been felt by management. The worker 
was told what to do and what not to do. 
Why should he be given any information 
about matters beyond his direct and per- 
sonal responsibility ? 

I do not know how things have been 
here in the past in this respect, but in our 
industry in the old days, almost anything 
happening in a textile mill was considered 
top-secret. Most of us now have become 
used to the fact that progress is moving so 
fast that we cannot afford any longer to sit 
back and shut ourselves off from the rest 
of the world and as a result of that, also 
from outside criticism. 

Few people are likely to deny that things 
have changed, but apart from a mill's policy 
to supply no visible information on produc- 
tion details in the mill, for competitive 
reasons, a more practical argument which 
we may meet in our days is that manage- 
ment does not see a great advantage in 
showing the works to everybody who cares 
to look, because this might invite people 
to concern themselves with matters not be- 
longing to their own duties and thus bring 
up unnecessary questions or complaints. 


And as far as my experience goes, this is 
actually the situation we will find in the 
majority of our textile mills. The greater 
part of the information there is will be 
hidden in little pocket-books and in the 
bureau drawers of supervision and the mill 
staff. But assuming management doesn't 
think it worth the price to supply visible 
information, it will have to answer the 
question what it expects from its labor. 

Does it want to draw the interest of the 
people working in the mill for what's act- 
ually going on and by doing so tempt the 
operators to develop themselves beyond 
their manual tasks as much as possible, or 
does it prefer to keep everybody as much 
in his own place as possible? 

On this, every management will have to 
decide for itself. But from our experience 
and working under our, possibly typical, 
circumstances, we came to the conclusion 
that in order to get people to work effi- 
ciently for the mill, instead of only for 
themselves and possibly at the cost of the 
mill, we had to make things concerning 
their work and concerning the inside organ- 
ization of the mill visible for them, as well 
as it might be possible for us to do.— 


Mr. Blydenstein 


Excerpts from an address by William ]. 
Blydenstein of N. V. Katoenspinnerij, Bam- 
shoeve, Enschede, Holland, before last 
month's Cotton Research Clinic. 
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By JOHN J. BROWN and RALPH A. RUSCA, Southern Regional Research Laboratory 


United States Department of Agriculture, New Orleans, La. 


Research leading to the development of 
specialized fabrics for an agency of the 
Department of Defense is described in this 
paper. Requirements called for the fabrics 
to be highly resistant to the passage of 
water and air and to possess relatively high 
tensile and tear strength, yet to be light in 
weight. 

The effects of seven types of fabric struc- 
ture on the physical properties of the fab- 
rics are discussed. Of the constructions 
tested, basket weaves offered an acceptable 
compromise among the properties desired, 
with a 2/2 basket being highly water-resist- 
ant without any chemical treatment and a 
3/3 basket being slightly less water-resist- 
ant and slightly more tear-resistant. Re- 
gardless of the weave, as the picks per inch 
were increased, air and water resistance 
increased and tear strength decreased. 
Bleaching, mercerizing and dyeing signifi- 
cantly decreased the tightness of the fab- 
rics; however, application of a flame-re- 
tardant and water-repellent treatment al- 
most restored the original resistance of the 
fabrics to the passage of water and air. 

Mr. Brown presented the results of his 
and Mr. Rusca’s work at the Cotton Re- 
search Clinic in Pinehurst, N. C., Feb. 18. 


LTHOUGH it has long been known that the physical 
properties of fabrics depend to a large extent on the 
weave, yarn construction and other structural details, only 
within the past few decades has emphasis been placed on 
engineering fabrics for specific end-uses. Perhaps the most 
widely-known work of this nature was done by Peirce, in 
which he presented formulas for finding the cover factor and 
other important constructional details of a fabric. More 
recently, a report published by the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, Research and Development Division, in- 
cluded studies of the factors affecting the tear resistance, 
water resistance, air permeability, strength and other physi- 
cal properties of fabrics. 
The Southern Regional Research Laboratory, at the re- 
quest of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, 
recently undertook the design and construction of a cotton 
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fabric processing certain physical properties highly desirable 
in specialized flight clothing. It was required that the 
fabric be light in weight, and at the same time be highly 
resistant to water and wind, and possess a relatively high 
tensile and tear strength. Also, the cotton varieties and yarn 
numbers to be used in such a fabric must be readily available 
in time of a national emergency. 

The research plan was to weave several fabric construc- 
tions from the same yarns and then to determine which con- 
struction would satisfy the end use requirements. One im- 
portant objective of the project was the development of a 
fabric which would possess the necessary properties without 
requiring any coating other than the conventional finishing 
operations. To obtain a highly water and air-resistant fabric, 
it was necessary to use the $.R.R.L. loom attachment at the 
weaving process in order that the required number of picks 
per inch could be put into the cloth. 

In designing a high-density fabric where the pickage is 
increased above the limitation of a regular loom, it is neces- 
sary to have sufhcient ends per inch in the fabric to hold 
the width of the fabric as near as possible to that of the 
spread-in-reed. For the same cover factor, the weight of the 
fabric. determines the ends per inch and the yarn number 
that are to be used. For a light weight fabric there would 
be more ends per inch and finer yarns than there would be 
for a heavier fabric. 

A cover fabric of 30 for the warp and 21 for the filling 
was selected on the basis of laboratory experience with fab- 
rics which showed good weaving performances coupled with 
excellent water resistance properties. To meet the weight 
requirement, 80/2 combed cotton yarns were selected for 


werent * TONGUE TEAR STRENGTH’ 


FABRIC THREAD COUNT 
: Warp : Filling : Oze. Per Garp : Filling of 
Mock Leno 188 100 : 5.79 4.8 : : 26.3 
Diamond Twill 188 104 5.97 4.9 3.9 : 3.67 26.3 
Twill 189 135 6.57 5.5 3.5 78 s 443.) 
2/2. Basket 188 165 7.15 5.6 4.0 0 100.3 
Oxford 121 6.37 5.5 2.8 0 : 405.7 


tere across filling 


2/ Machine not calibrated te read less than .62 


Table 1—Effect of weave at maximum pickage on fabric proper- 
ties. 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


both the warp and filling, with 190 ends and 134 picks per 
inch. The warp was drawn in on 12 harness, straight draw, 
so that the effect of different weaves could be studied with- 
out having to redraw the warp. In Fig. 1 are shown the dif- 
ferent weaves of the fabrics woven. 
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Steep Teill 2/2 Teill 2/2 


Fig. 1—Designs of weaves investigated. 


Table I shows the physical properties of 7 fabric con- 
structions, with maximum pickage for each weave. With the 
aid of the loom attachment, it was possible to produce a 
filling cover factor of 34.4 (217 picks) and a total cover 
factor of 64.1 for the 3/3 steep twill, 33.2 (210 picks) and 
63.4 for the 3/3 basket, 26.0 (165 picks) and 55.8 for the 
2/2 basket, 21.4 (134 picks) and 51.3 for the 2/2 twill, 
19.1 (121 picks) and 49.8 for the oxford, 16.5 (104 
picks) and 46.2 for the 6 harness diamond twill and 
15.8 (100 picks) and 45.6 for the mock leno, Incidentally, 
to the best of the authors’ knowledge, cover factors in ex- 
cess of about 52 have not been achieved heretofore. 

On the basis of tear strength, air permeability. and hydro- 
static head, the 3/3 basket and the 2/2 baskets were found 
to be the best of the seven patterns used. The hydrostatic 
head of the mock leno and the diamond twill was too low. 
The oxford showed a very good hydrostatic head and no 
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Fig. 2—Effect of picks per inch on warp 


passage of air at 1/, inch pressure; however, the tear in the 
filling direction was low, as was also found in the 2/2 regu- 
lar twill. Sufficient yardage of the 3/3 basket with 210 picks 
and 2/2 basket with 165 picks were woven and furnished 
to the Navy for in-service testing 

A detailed study was made of the effect of changing the 
picks per inch on fabric properties of the 3/3 basket, 3/3 
steep twill and the 2/2 basket. Picks per inch were varied 
from 134 to maximum for each weave. 

Effects of Picks Per Inch on Tensile Strength—Fig. 2 
shows the effect of increasing the pickage on warp tensile 
strength. The warp tensile strength decreases for the 3/3 
steep twill and 2/2 basket with increases in picks per inch. 
This effect may be attributed to abrasive action on the warp 
during weaving. Although the 3/3 basket at 210 picks did 
not follow the same pattern, it is believed this is an error. 
Unfortunately there was insufficient fabric available to allow 
rechecking the data. Fig. 3 shows the effect on the fabric 
filling strength of increases in picks per inch. The filling is 
not subjected to the abrasive action found in the warp and 
therefore the strength increased as the picks were increased. 

Effect of Picks Per Inch on Tear Strength—The tear 
strength for the 3/3 basket was the highest in both the 
warp and filling (Figs. 4 and 5). As might be anticipated, 
increasing the picks per inch lowered the tear strength in all 
three weaves. It is interesting to note that the 3/3 basket 
with 210 picks per inch had only four tenths of a pound 
lower tear strength in the warp direction and five tenths of 
a pound in the filling than the 3/3 steep twill with 138 
picks per inch. Compared with the 2/2 basket with 135 
picks, the 3/3 basket had .8 pound higher warp tear and 
2.3 pounds higher filling tear. 

Effect of Picks Per Inch on Hydrostatic Head—Fig. 6 
depicts the effect of increasing the picks per inch on the 
hydrostatic head. The 2/2 basket weave with 165 picks per 


2/3 tasket 22/9 Steep 


2/2 Basket 


SSS 
SSS 
Teer Strength 


ik Fig. 4—Effect of picks per inch on warp 
tear strength of three weaves. 


tensile strength of three weaves. 


§ 


Fig. 3—Effect of picks per inch on 
filling tensile strength of three weaves. 
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Fig. 5—Effect of picks per inch on fill- 
ing tear strength of three weaves. 
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Steep Telli 


Fig. 6—Effect of picks per inch on 
hydrostatic head of three weaves. 
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Fig. 7—Effect of picks per inch on air 
permeability of three weaves. 
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PROPERTIES 3/3 BASKET 2/2 BASKET 
Grey Finished rey i Finished 
Weight (oz./eq. yd.) : 7.7 : 7.2 4 6.4 
Strength (lbs.) 

Tensile (1" strip) : 

Warp : 162.7 172.0 143.9 157.0 
Filling : 210.6 144.4 178.0 138.0 

Tear (Tongue) 

Warp 7.8 9.7 5.6 5.7 
Filling 7.2 8.6 4.0 5.8 

(Ft. 3Adin. ; 5.2 ‘bay, 4.1 
Hydrostatic Head (cm.): $3.8 : 19.8 : 100.3 : 21.9 
Desized, scoured, bleached, mercerized, and dyed. 

(Ft. 3Adin./Ft.2) : : <,6y 

Hydrostatic Head (om. ): 49.4 75.2 


2/ THPC-Flame-retardant and “Zelan” treatment added. 
3/ Machine not calibrated to read less than .61 ft.3/ft.2 


Table Il—Effect of finishing on the physical properties of high 
pickage fabrics. 


inch had 85 per cent higher water resistance than either 
the 3/3 steep twill with 217 picks per inch or the 3/3 basket 
with 192 picks per inch, 

Effects of Picks Per Inch on Air Permeability—Fig. 7 
shows the amount of air passing through the fabrics with in- 
creasing picks per inch. Like the effect on water resistance, 
the 2/2 basket passed less air at lower picks per inch than 
either the 3/3 basket or 3/3 steep twill at higher pickages. 

Effect of Finishing on Physical Properties—After select- 
ing the specific construction of the 3/3 basket and the 2/2 
basket fabrics to be furnished for in-service testing, these 


fabrics were desized,~scoured, bleached, mercerized and 
dyed. The dyed fabrics were then given a flame-retardant 
and “Zelan” treatment. Table II shows the effect of finish- 
ing through dyeing on the physical properties of the fabrics, 
and the effect of the flame-retardant and water repellent 
treatments on the air and water permeability. Although 
finishing significantly decreased the resistance of the fabrics 
to the passage of air and water, the subsequent treatments 
improved these properties so that they were almost equal to 
the greige goods. 

Knowledge of the effect of fabric structure on fabric prop- 
erties was used as the starting point for developing a special- 
ized cotton fabric required by an agency of the Department 
of Defense. It was necessary that the fabric be practically 
water and windproof, yet be light in weight and possess 
adequate tear strength. Within the weight limitation im- 
posed, it was found that the fabric could be produced from 
a high sley, high pickage construction with a very high cover 
factor. The desired warp count was achieved through the 
use of fine, plied yarns and the filling count through the 
use of a loom attachment developed several years ago by 
the Southern Regional Research Laboratory. 


Bright yarn should be used in the manufacture of marqui- 
sette curtains of Dacron polyester fiber, according to Du 
Pont's textile fibers department. This opinion was expressed 
as a result of recent inquiries in the industry regarding ac- 
ceptable Dacron yarn types in marquisette constructions. 
Dacron yarn is made in three lusters: bright, semi-dull and 


dull. 


Licensees of United Chromium Corp. 
Certified by U. S. Air Force 


Our new plant 


specializing in 


HARD 


IS JUST NOW GOING INTO PRODUCTION, 


with Greater production capacity, More Power, 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED COMPANY, INC. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


PLATING 


More Space, More Light. 
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Does Pay 


Brick 
Mill Windows? 


By ROY A. PALMER 


i Duke Power Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Windowless plants are nothing new to the 
Southern textile industry. As a matter of 
fact, mills in this area “broke ground” in 
this respect long before other industries 
elsewhere. Plants put up in recent years 
have practically no windows, and old mills 
have had them bricked up. But do you 
know why? 


INCE window glass first became practical for use in in- 
S dustrial buildings, windows have been as much a part 
of the building as the walls themselves. They are a disad- 
vantage whenever ventilating or humidification conditioning 
systems are employed, however, and many new plants are 
being designed with windowless construction. A number of 
older plants are bricking up their windows. 

It takes courage to break away from long-standing tra- 
dition, but the advantages of eliminating windows are often 
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Heat losses through the large windows of this plant of Joanna 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills Co. placed an unnecessary load on the 
humidification system. To eliminate these losses, management 


decided to... 


.. «+ brick up the windows as a further step in Joanna's moderni- 
ation program, Better-running work and greater employee comfort 
has resulted. 
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y much worthwhile. Bricking up windows reduces the | announcing a NEW multi-purpose material... 


rating costs of humidification by reducing heat gain 
ring summer cooling and heat loss during winter heating. : OAKI | FE W US | RI PPER 
addition, temperatures can be maintained more uniformly 


roughout the plant. 


With mechanical ventilation, the filtered air entering the . for removing rust from steel reeds 
om carries much less dust, dirt, and soot than air entering ’ ; 
rough windows. The clean air is particularly important ® for removing oil, grease, fats; 


here dust causes damage to the products being manufac- stripping paint from parts 
red. The cleaner air also lessens maintenance costs by : and equipment 

ducing the frequency of painting and cleaning and by 
itting wear On equipment. 


This amazing new material, Oakite RUSTRIPPER, is 
Windows exist for two purposes—to provide light and : 


excellent, not only for removing rust, but for innumerable 


ntilation. Since ventilation can be better controlled in other conditioning operations where time and safety are 


ther ways, we can eliminate the windows with respect to at a premium. RUSTRIPPER comes in easy-to-handle 
Ss requirement. An analysis of how effectively windows powder form ...contains no cyanide. An alkaline material, 
rovide light will show that their usefulness for this purpose it will not attack sound metal, and may be used safely in 
iso 1s not as great as we often think tt is. iron and steel tanks. There are no troublesome fumes or 


disposal problems, either, when you use RUSTRIPPER. 
Why not investigate this revolutionary new material to- 
day? Call your local Oakite man, or write Oakite Products, 
Using a light meter, it can be shown that on bright, : Inc., 52D Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

inny days, the intensity of the light near the window is 


Light Meter Readings 


clatively high. However, it drops off very. rapidly as the dis- p INDUSTRIAyt CLeay 


‘ance from the window is increased. Workers performing oec!™ 


tasks some distance away from the windows are seriously 
indicapped in seeing easily, quickly and safely. Early 
norning and late afternoon shifts derive little benefit from 


the light coming through the windows. They are of even less | 


value on dark, cloudy days. 


Some have argued that daylight from windows cuts the 


ost of artificial lighting. One has only to check his own 
| plant to find that, in almost every instance, the lighting | 
system is in full operation even when the sun ts shining at 
its brightest. Artificial lighting is necessary because of the : 


iow intensity of daylight away from the windows. TAN KS AND VESSELS gf 
Windows often become a source of glare—brightness — 

blinds, or awnings can be used to control the brightness, but 

they are seldom properly adjusted to coincide with changes TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


n the intensity of the light as the sun's position changes. | 


which hinders rather than helps vision. Shades. venetian 


Also, they represent a large investment and need consider- 2 ie 
ible maintenance. To avoid these expenses, many plants have COLE has specialized in the de- 
painted their windows with translucent paint. This reduces sign, fabrication and erection 
of elevated tanks, and vessels 
for the storage of textile 
liquids, for four generations. 


the transmission of light as much as 90 per cent, thus de- 


feating the original purpose of ‘the windows. Is it any : 


wonder, then, that many plants have bricked up the windows 


in their buildings ? We build dye-vats, kiers, 

: From this analysis, we can readily appreciate that daylight starch-kettles, acid tanks, jib- 
from windows costs money. Each square foot of glass costs boxes and other processing “ve fe ne eee. 
more to install than the cost of a square foot of brick. vessels for the finishing and tion of elevated tanks 

j Cleaning of windows plus occasional repairs, as well as dyeing industry—in stainless and vessels for the textile 

fam shades or awnings, are definite costs. The heat losses due steel, nickel-clad steel, or of mi ere i 

to windows may be a sizeable factor in some plants, and standard steel lined with Mon- Cole catalog—Tank Talk. 
in the Summer the radiant heat from the windows may add el metal. e 

m @6to the discomfort and lowered efficiency of the workers. Established 1854 

=sEliminating Windows 

| 7 By eliminating windows, the complete interior floor area : 

| m can be used. The greater uniformity of artificial light and 

a ventilation permits the placement of machines and work | 

' centers according to production needs. The unrestricted wall | 

surfaces also permit greater flexibility in locating equipment. 


Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga. 


Flexibility in arranging machines, inspection tables and | 
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high speed production 
demands 


KENNETT RECEPTACLES 


Modern textile processing sets standards high for 
companion equipment needed to move textiles-in- 
process safely through the mill. 

The versatile family of KENNETT Prime Movers 
is National’s answer to the industry’s demand for a 
safe, steady, automatic flow of production. There are 
good reasons why more and more textile men look to 
“Kennett’’ as the industry standard in receptacles. 


FULL LINE—There’s a standard or special Kennett 
Receptacle to fit practically every textile handling job 
—safely —efficiently —economically. 


STRONG—National’s hard vulcanized fibre is the 
magic material that insures years of hard mill service. 
It’s strong, tough, resilient, and durable. 


SMOOTH— Kennett Receptacles are glass-smooth in- 
side and out. Will not crack, dent, splinter, rust or 
corrode. The perfect container for your most delicate 
fibres. 


LIGHT— Mill hands prefer these neat, compact, light- 


weight Kennetts. Easy to lift—easy to 
move—easy to clean! 


FREE BOOKLET: Materials Handling In 
Textile Plants is a new folder worth 
having—write for it! 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


in Canada: ROSS WHITHEAD AND CO., LTD. * Toronto, Ont. « Montreal, Que. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE, PHENOLITE 
LAMINATED PLASTIC, PEERLESS INSULATION, VUL-COT WASTEBASKETS 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN DESIGN AND SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


MAINTENANCE, ENGINEERING & HANDLING 


other items in a windowless plant contributes greatly t 
speeding production and reducing costs. The productio 
workers also do better work when provided with the clea 
air, at proper temperature and humidity, and with the in 
proved lighting made possible by eliminating the windows 

One of the main objections raised by some is the fear o 
claustrophobia in bricked-up buildings. However, that fea 
is never considered by any of us when we go to a theate: 
Although we seldom realize it, almost all large retail store 
also are windowless. 

The windows in a considerable number of industrial build 
ings either have been bricked up or were eliminated from th 
design. The successful operation of these plants is evidenc 
that the fear of claustrophobia has not been a problem. 

Since engineers have shown daylight costs money, fev 
saw-toothed industrial buildings have been constructed. Me 
chanical ventilation or air conditioning and low-cost, uni 
formly distributed illumination have made such building: 
impractical, both from the cost and functional viewpoint 
W indowless buildings, properly ventilated and lighted, pro 
vide cleanliness, comfort and good lighting for one shift 
or three, as the needs of the mill may dictate. 


Handling Show To Pinpoint Obsolescence 


New systems of materials handling to keep up with th 
growth of automation in the nation’s plants will highlight 
the three-day conference to be presented by the American 
Material Handling Society in Chicago in May. Materials 
handling, the science of moving raw materials and finished 
products with a minimum of human labor, is one of the 
principal factors in automation. Problems of mills which 
must continue production in outmoded, multi-story build- 
ings, as well as in those where plant layout ts of the latest 
design, will be considered. 

The conference will run during the first three days, May 
16-18, of the week of May 16-20 during which the sixth 
National Materials Handling Exposition will be presented 
Both events will take place at the International Amphi- 
theatre. Clapp & Poliak Inc., founder and producer of the 
exposition, has made a grant to the society to underwrite the 
expenses of the conference. 

The show, one of the largest in the country, will demon- 
strate all types of materials handling equipment under sim- 
ulated factory conditions. More than 200 companies wil! 
exhibit. The displays will occupy the combined facilities of 
the old building of the International Amphitheatre and its 
newly-constructed addition. 

Both the conference and the exhibits will be keyed to 
the theme, “The Concept of Obsolescence.’’ This them« 
was selected because much of American industry's materials 
handling equipment is out-moded. Despite the fact that the 
materials handling science was introduced as a major factor 
as late as 1947, advances in the field have been so rapid 
that obsolescence is already a problem. In their efforts to 
achieve the automatic factory, engineers have developed 
many new systems and types of equipment for handling. 

The society's decision to include the problems of the 
older plants, in addition to reports of the latest advances, 
was made in recognition of the fact that many large and 
small factories are unable to move from their present sites. 
Consequently, they must use handling equipment especially 
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ssigned to meet their needs. However, discussions of the 
ewest advances will not be neglected. 

Topics to be discussed cover the wide range of cost reduc- 
on; effect of handling on production problems; receiving: 
varehousing; shipping; containers; palletization; storage 
atterns; loading and unloading facilities; purchase, leasing, 
eplacement and maintenance policies; analysis of materials 
iandling problems and its relationship to layout and pro- 
juction; water, rail and over-the-road carriers, and yard 
andling. 


Mill Electrical Change-Overs Cited 


Methods for providing uninterrupted electric service to 
mills during expansion and modernization were outlined at 
i: conference held in Atlanta, Ga., recently by the Textile 
Subcommittee of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. The meeting was held in the Hightower Textile 
Building, Georgia Tech., and was presided over by Victor 
Sepavich, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., chairman of the A.I.E.E. subcommittee. 

H. B. Greear, General Electric Co., Atlanta, in discussing 
practical applications of circuit breakers in the textile in- 
dustry, pointed out that more stress should be placed on the 
momentary current rating, particularly in dealing with oil 
circuit breakers. In many applications, circuit breakers must 
be selected primarily on the basis of their momentary rating. 
In bringing older mills up to date, he said, it must be con- 
sidered that many power companies are doubling their gene- 
rating capacity, thus increasing the short circuit current de- 
livered into the mill of the 600-volt size. 

H. Carl Bauman, Chemical Construction Corp., American 
Cyanamid Co., told the conference that indisciminant load 
growth serves to add to the short duty of interruptive devices 
such as circuit breakers and fuses. 

A paper prepared by M. S. Carlson and A. Conangla, 
[-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia, Pa., emphasized 
that the application of a current-limiting fuse-low voltage 
circuit combination is not a simple matter. When a current- 
limiting fuse is put in series with an air circuit breaker, the 
available fault current must exceed the interrupting capacity 
of the breaker to make a feasible application, the meeting 
was told. Such a combination should eliminate the possibility 
of one fuse blowing, with the breaker staying closed, and the 
resulting damage to motors trying to operate single phase. 


Design Engineering Show Postponed 


The Design Engineering Show, scheduled to be held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in May, has been postponed until late 
Spring in 1956, according to a recent announcement by 
Clapp & Poliak Inc. Although two successful shows were 
held in New York and Chicago under the name of the Basic 
Materials Exposition, it had been decided to expand the con- 
cept of the exposition and the accompanying conference 
to encompass all aspects of design engineering. However, 
it was found that not sufficient time was available before 
the scheduled date of the 1955 show to arrange for the nec- 
essary changes required by the new concept. 

Hanes Dye & Finishing Co. at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
reports satisfactory use of natural gas heating for steam 
used on its tenter frames. According to |. Robert Durham, 
president and treasurer, natural gas is also used in the plant's 
singeing operations. 
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Lestershire Bobbins 
NATIONAL 
7 first choice of economy-wise mill men 


Famous 10 B Ring Twister. Strong— 
balanced—concentric . . . geared to 
today’s needs and speeds. 


Aluminum Take-Up 
Bobbin. Hard work- 
er with ao long life . . . takes crushing 
pressure of any yorn. 


You take a long step towards lower costs, upped 
output and better profits when you give the nod to 
National bobbins. 

Here’s why. We point our research, design and 
manufacturing skills at your bobbin problem. You 
get exactly what your experience and ours dictate 
is best. And, our line of bobbins continues to grow 
with the industry’s requirements. 

Then we build them almost like a watch is built 
—guarding quality all the way. That stretches 
bobbin and spindle life for you. 

Finally, we price them reasonably—and give you 
prompt, nearby, unmatched service from start to 
finish. 

Get in touch with your nearest National Office or 
representative ... or write us at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Southern Bobbin Representatives: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


In Canada. National Fibre Company of Canada, Ltd. + Toronto 3 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE, PHENOLITE 
LAMINATED PLASTIC, PEERLESS INSULATION, VUL-COT WASTEBASKETS 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN DESIGN AND SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Notes Dyeing Colors 


By F. O. STONE — Part Six 


This article continues special notes on 
naphthols which should be helpful to all 
persons interested in their application. 
Previous articles in the series (September, 
November and December 1953, January 
and February 1954) presented pertinent 
points of value to technicians as well as 
non-technically trained dyeing and finish- 
ing plant operatives. 


UBSTANTIVITY is the yardstick for rating pick-up 

and retention of naphthol solutions on material in the 
presence of common salt or on padding operations where 
the solution strength is considerably stronger than in a 
straight naphtholation dyeing operation where in turn com- 
mon salt or Glaubers salt is used at temperatures varying 
from 100 to 150° F. 

For practical purposes, the naphtholates may be put into 
three classifications: (1) Non-substantive-—not run in reg- 
ular dyeing operations where salt is used; chiefly on 
padding-drying-coupling. (2) Semi-substantive—useful for 
padding and may be used with substantive group for shad- 
ing purposes, 0.5 to 1 or 1.25 per cent on weight of mate- 
rial; tend to wash off noticeably during cold salt rinse and 
during cold coupling operation, causing shading off of final 
coupled shade. (3) Substantive type—for use with salt in 
jig, package, beam and raw stock dyeing operations. 

(1) Non-substantive (estimated ten to 14 per cent sub- 
stantivity) naphthols in common use: 


Naphthol AS-Supra Naphthol AS-PH 
Naphthol AS-MX Naphthol AS-D 
Naphthol AS-OL Naphthol AS-RC 


(2) Semi-substantive (estimated 12 to 25 per cent sub- 
stantivity) naphthols in common use: 
Naphthol AS-RL Naphthol AS-L4G 
Naphthol AS-BS Naphthol AS-G 
Naphthol AS-LT Naphthol AS-TR 
Naphthol AS-BG Naphthol AS-ITR 
Naphthol AS-BO 


The last two listed, AS-TR and AS-ITR, sometimes are 
classed as substantives since they possess fairly good reten- 
tion under salt rinsing, but due to their lower substantivity 


and good retention properties may be listed in both Classes 
1 and 2. 


(3) Substantive (estimated 20 to 50 per cent, or higher, 
substantivity) naphthols in common use: 


Naphthol AS-TR Naphthol AS-BR 
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Naphthol AS-ITR 
Naphthol AS-6GL-Supra 
Naphthol AS-SW-Supra 
Naphthol AS-LG 
Naphthol AS-L3G 


Naphthol AS-SR 
Naphthol AS-SG 
Naphthol AS-GR 
Naphthol AS-LB 
Naphthol AS-DB 


Fast Color Salts 


Usual procedure in the trade is to prepare most of the 
fast color salts on 20 per cent coupling color yield of a 
100 per cent fast color base (diozatized solution). Fast 
colors in chief use that are prepared on different strengths 
against 100 per cent fast color base solutions are: 

Fast Red 3GB Salt-——40% 
Fast Blue BB Salt-——40% 
Fast Blue RR Salt——409% 


Fast Scarlet 2G Salt—25% 
Fast Scarlet R Salt—25% 
Variamine Blue B Salt—50% 


Estimated. relative color yield value of 100 per cent 
diozatized color bases against comparable value of fast color 
salt when coupled on naptholated cotton goods using one 
part of Naphthol AS (padding) is given in the following 
table: 


Salt Base 

Variamine Blue B ..... a 1.35 
6.25 1.25 

2.6 1.0 


This chart shows the practical value of assembling precise 
information as to color yield of various bases, and salts on. 
different type naphtholated goods. Use of this method in 
seeking best color value applies to all three classes of 
naphthols. 
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Cbtaining Maximum Fastness Properties 


The value of proper preparation of cotton yarns and 

ecegoods prior to naphtholation is of vital importance in 

taining uniformity of dyeing operations on naphthols and 

siding crocking to a minimum. Giving all yarns and piece 

ods a partial bleach has been proven to give improved 
ock and wash fastness, especially crock fastness. This 

yplies to both mercerized and non-mercerized cotton ma- 
‘orial. Some plants have investigated use of resins in final 
nish to reduce crocking. 

Determine proper control of pH, best suited for naph- 
101 color base color combination used. First obtain rec- 
mmendations from maker or supplier, then check on 
mall scale with slight variations before applying on plant 

ale. This pH control will vary according to time element 
and temperature obtained. On package, beam or raw stock 
the time period is long whereas on continuous operations 
You have a matter of seconds or minutes at the most. 

Proper preparation of naphthol solutions insures greatest 
stability for the method of application used. Lack of care 
en uniform stability is a constant source of shade and fast- 
ness variations. A standard method can be adopted after it 
has been proven in practice to give uniform results on 
shade and fastness. On naphthol solutions required to stand 
longer than 30 minutes, excess solvent plus 0.25 to one 
per cent highly sulfonated castor or castor +- oleic acid is 
useful in maintaining stable solutions. These assistants must 
be acid-resistant. Further investigations into the use of suit- 
ible alkaline-resistant dispersing agents in naphthol solu- 
tion would prove profitable. There is now a wider range 
of agents that could be selected from the non-ionic, anionic 
and some other ones of older manufacturing record could 
be checked into. The same applies to solvents though the 
methyl alcohols could be rated as the most-economical agents 
at present. 

Control of finishing-off operation is something that has 
been generally overlooked, since the average plant official 
issumes that the higher the temperature and stronger the 
ilkalinity, the better clean-up the naphtholated-dyed goods 
will receive. Finishing plant chemists and dyers are putting 
in their “thinking caps’’ and checking into the value of 
ower temperatures and scouring-off bath, pH of 91/,-10 
nstead of 11-12-13 as commonly used. 

The use and selection of newer types of detergents plus 
lirt redeposition chemicals such as C.M.C. (carbon methy] 
ellulose), commonly used in soaps and synthetic deter- 
vents, are finding practical value. 

It has been found that excessively high temperature with 
‘trong alkalinity tends to “‘resolubilize” the naphthol por- 
ions of the dyed shade, thus breaking down partially the 
lyed shade and making it bleed off on wash test or crocking 
test. With this line of thinking, finishing operations 
whether on yarns or piecegoods—are being given a second 
‘00k as to means to improve their fastness and yet at the 
‘ame time probably reducing the operating cost from the 
standpoint of chemicals and steam used. The trend now is 
to soaping off of piecegoods in rope form instead of open- 
width. Goods are exposed to a rubbing action plus torsional 
‘wisting during open-width scouring. 


Dynel, the acrylic fiber, is making headway in the false- 
hair market (for both humans and dolls). Silk and human 
hair capped this market before dynel’s development. 
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EASY TO USE 


K ECONOMICAL 


d+: SAFE ON AL 
FABRICS 


ty QUICK AND 
COMPLETE 
STARCH DIGESTER 


~ DEPENDABLE 


(EXSIZE-T MEETS ALL OF 
THESE REQUIREMENTS) 


Copyright 1955 


PABST BREWING 
COMPANY 


cal Products 
Chicago, tl 
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Available Now! 
WRIGHT'S 


IMPROVED TOP ROLL 


for Slubbers and Speeders 
A Precision Product — Patented 


Fatnir Sealed Ball Bearings 


Provides more uniform delivery 
Eliminates Oiling and Greasing 
Buffs like a Solid Roll 

Strips like a Solid Roll 

BUT ,—It is 


a Ball Bearing Roll 


Ask us for a demonstration and information 
about our trial order plan 


DO IT NOW! 


Manufactured and sold 
by 


SALISBURY 
METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


SALISBURY, 
P. 0. BOX 407 PHONE 5090 


Sales Representative: 
E. M. CORNELL 


P. O. Box 2650 — Phone ED 4-3819 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOW TO BUY RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


To Speed Production and Reduce Machine Downtime 


Look for a company that has developed a superior rubber 
to metal bond ...a company with the experience and 
facilities to custom-compound roll covering to your 
specific requirements. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


An exclusive Manhattan process provides an inseparable 
bond of rubber to metal to eliminate separation of the 
rubber cover from the metal roll core. Manhattan Rubber 
Covered Rolls are compounded to give you high-speed, 
uniform production under all working conditions .. . they 
won’t harden, crack, corrugate or oxidize. Custom-made 
to meet your specific working requirements, they assure 
permanent, uniform and correct density. Manhattan’s 
modern precision roll grinding and vulcanizing facilities 
enable experienced craftsmen to handle the largest rolls 


in use today ... and insure accuracy of dimension within 
002". Call an R/M roll. covering specialist to discuss 
your requirements, AM-519- 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


Roll Covering Plants af 
PASSAIC, WN. J, N. CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 


Model LC Sewing Machine* 


A NEW MODERN DESIGN RAILWAY SEWING MACHINE FEATURING 
- Modern Design with welded frame construction. 
Low maintenance, with lubrication reduced to 2a minimum. 


. Simplified operation. A flick of the single hand lever controls the 
sewing cycle and return of the Head. 


High speed operation. 
. Motor and Drives mounted below slide for safety and increased vision. 


. New high speed Head, which feotures automatic lubrication, low 
maintenance, and easy operation 


AVAILABLE IN 3 STYLES 
Stationary—Portable—Attachment for Mounting 


¢ COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 


Main Office and Works: 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. 
Seuthern Office: Seuth Carolina Nat'l. Bank Bldg... Greenville, S. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Carl Chalmers has 
been promoted to as- 
sistant manager 
of the industrial prod- 
ucts division of Tex: 
izé Chemicals 
Greenville, S. C. Mr. 
Chalmers, son of Joe 
F. Chalmers, general 
superintendent of 
Greenwood (S. Lee? 
Mills, has been asso- 
ciated with Texize for the past six years, 
calling on mills in the two Carolinas. He 
will make his headquarters in Greenville. 


sales 


Carl Chalmers 


W. Frank Lowell, vice-president in 
charge of sales for Saco-Lowell Shops, has 
been named senior vice-president of the 
company, his duties remaining the same 
F. Gorham Brighan Jr., formerly assistant 
treasurer, has been elected treasurer, a post 
previously held by Malcolm D. Shaffner. 
president. Mr. Brigham also continues as 
secretary. Newly-elected directors to fill va- 
cancies on the board are Jerome Preston, 
senior partner of Preston, Moss & Co., and 
Charles F. Hovey, a partner in Herrick, 
Smith, Donald, Farley and Ketchum. 


Harry W. Fehr, president of Steel Hed- 
dle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
named president of Glover-Southern Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C. Glover-Southern was re- 
cently acquired by Steel Heddle. Other ofh- 
cers in the firm are John Kaufmann Sr. 
chairman of the board; John J. Kaufmann 
Ir., executive vice-president; Jim Bowen, 
vice-president; and Arthur Jones, secretary. 


L. E. Bowen Jr. has been named superin- 
tendent of Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, suc- 
ceeding Stuart McRae, resigned. . . . J. E. 
Wilbanks is now overseer of twisting and 
winding. . . . R. D. McDermid is overseer 
of carding. . . . L. D. Phillips has been 


transferred to quality control. 


The election of Jerry J. Craig as treasurer 
of Sun Chemical Corp., effective Feb. 15, 
has been announced. Mr. Craig has been 
associated Sun 1935, when he 
joined the accounting department. In 1946 
he was placed in charge of all corporate 
insurance matters and in 1947, he was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer. In his new post- 
tion, Mr. Craig will also be a member of 
Sun's management committee. 


with since 


R. E. Sargent of the customers’ service 
department of the textile division of Cela- 
nese Corp. of America recently received 
recognition upon the completion of 25 
years of service with the company. K. C. 
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Loughlin, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the textile division, and W. E. 
Bassett, manager of the customers’ service 
department, presented Mr. Sargent with a 
service pin and a watch. Mr. Sargent was 
born in Haverhill, Mass., and is a graduate 
of Lowell (Mass.) Technological Institute 
He started his employment with Tubize 
Rayon Corp. in 1930 in the New York lab 
oratories. He was transferred to the custom- 
ers’ service department and was stationed 
in Rome, Ga., and New York City. In 
1946, Celanese acquired Tubize Rayon and 
Mr. Sargent continued with the customers’ 
service department of Celanese. He was 
transterred to Charlotte in March 1953 
when the department was moved from New 


York to Charlotte. N. C 


E. W. Seigler, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing for The Abney Mills, Green- 
wood, §. C., has been named vice-president 
of Erwin Mills Inc., Durham, N. C. In this 
capacity, Mr. Seigler relieves Car! R. Harris, 
Erwin vice-president and general manager 
of his manufacturing duties. Mr. Harris has 
been given responsibility as vice-president 


Carl R. Harris 


W. Seigler 


for the company’s personnel and industrial 
relations activities, from which Frank T. 
de Vyver will retire June 1 in order to re- 
sume his full time duties as professor of 
economics at Duke University. Mar- 
chant C. Cottingham, who served in the 
headquarter's office as executive assistant in 
the manufacturing department three years 
and for the past two years as assistant man- 
ager of the company’s plants at Erwin, N. 
C., has been named general manager of 
Erwin Mills and will be working with Mr. 
Seigler. 


H. D. Carpenter, formerly superintendent 
of Imperial Cotton Mill, Eatonton, Ga., has 
been named superintendent of Atlantic Cot- 
ton Mills, Macon, Ga., succeeding S. A 
McGosh, resigned. 


Jack Market, overseer of the carding de- 
partment, Unity Spinning Plant, USEO 
Division, Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, 
Ga., has been promoted to overseer twist- 
ing. He has been with the company since 


1939. Clyde Williamson, second hand in the 
carding department, has been named to su. 


ceed Mr. Market as overseer. Mr. William- 
son has been with the company since 1941 
Herman 5S. Boyd Jr. 
of Clinton and Lau 
rens, S. C., has been 
named a Southern rep- 


Saco- 
Lowell Shops, special- 
izing in repair parts 


resentative of 


only. Mr. Boyd has 
oi for the past hive years 
been connected with 
the Clinton and Lydia 
Herman 8S. Boyd Jr. 


Cotton Mills, Clinton, 
in various capacities. After a period of in 
doctrination and training, he will mak 
his headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., and 
call on mulls in the 
Charlotte office. 


area covered by the 


Louis D. Scott has been appointed nylon 
liaison supervisor for the research and de- 
velopment department of The Chemstrand 
Corp., Decatur, Ala. Mr. Scott formerly was 
development supervisor in yarn 
technical at the corporation's nylon facilities 
uc Pensacola, Fla. He has been with the 
company since June 1952. : 


process 


J. C. Fair Jr. has been appointed sales 
representative of the new Charlotte, N. C.. 
fiber glass sales branch of the fiber glass 
division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Mr 
Fair has been supervisor of continuous yarn 
fabrication at Shelbyville. Ind.. where the 
company opened its first fiber glass plant in 
1952. He is a graduate of Clemson College 
The new Charlotte ofhce 
Southeastern states. 


will serve the 


Don O'Hair of Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed sales manager for the Liv- 
ingstone Coating Corp., Charlotte. Mr. 
O'Hair will handle the complete line of 
corrosion-resistant materials services 
offered by Livingstone to mills in North 
Carolina and Virginia. 


J. H. Smith has been named superintend. 
ent of Washington Mfg. Co., Tennille, Ga.. 
succeeding D. B. Summer. 


William E. J. McMann, superintendent 
of dyeing operations, and H. C. Clark. 
superintendent of the Riverside division, 
have resigned their posts at Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va. Mr. McMann, 
had been with Dan River 23 years, has 
joined Textile Aniline & Chemical Co. of 
Lawrence, Mass. He will become manager 
of a branch office and warehouse the com- 


who 
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pany is establishing in Danville. Mr. Clark 
has joined Dominion Textile Ltd.. Mon- 
treal, Canada. He had been with Dan River 
20 years. 


A. Lee Parsons, chiet 
clerk of the Commit. 
tee on Banking and 
Currency, U. Sen- 
ate, has been named 
to staff position 
with the American 
Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute. Mr. Parson's 
duties will include ad- 
ministrative assistance 


A. Lee Parsons 


in the Washington, 
D. C., office of the A.C.M.I. A native of 
Andrews, S. C.. he was graduated from 
Furman University in 1938. He is a direc- 
tor of the Furman Alumni Council. Prior 
t© entering government service, he was en- 
gaged in radio broadcasting in the South. in 
a number of different capacities. 


Joseph W. Symes has been named second 
shift superintendent of Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, Mill No. 2, Rockmart, Ga., succeed- 
ing F. A. Head, who was recently trans 
terred to the company's Mill No. 3 at Atco, 
Ga., as carding overseer. Mr. Symes, who 
has been with the company 27 years, comes 
to Rockmart from the Goodyear mill in De- 
catur, Ala. 


Donald W. Clark, sales manager of 
Southern Friction Materials Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.. has purchased half interest in the 
firm and has been elected executive vice 
president. Othcers re-elected include How- 
ard Snow, president; Fred L. Johnston, vice- 
president; John O. Camp, secretary; W. W. 
Dunkin, treasurer; and Homer A. Orren, 
assistant treasurer. 


Robert L. Phillips has resigned his posi- 
tion at Pharr Yarns Inc., McAdenville, N. 
C., to accept an overseer’s position with the 
Spun Fibers Division, American & Efird 
Mills Inc., Whitnel, N. C. 


Marc V. Shivers, overseer of dyeing at 
Thomaston (Ga.)* Mills, has been promoted 
to superintendent of dyeing, and Elwood F. 
Richardson has been named overseer to suc- 
ceed him. Mr. Shivers, formerly associated 
with Union Bleachery in Greenville, S. C.. 
has been with Thomaston since 1949. Mr. 
Richardson had been assistant overseer ot 
the dye department since last October. 


Robert S. Brice has been named executive 
vice-president and general manager of E. E. 
Smith & Son Inc., Gastomia, N. C., manu- 
facturer of textile machinery repair parts. 
Mr. Brice was formerly associated with the 
Draper Corp. and with Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va. 


Victor H. Josephson, assistant secretary 
and treasurer of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., has resigned after nearly 40 years with 
the company. 


}. Allison Cooper, president of Harriett 
Cotton Mills and Henderson Cotton Mills, 
Henderson, N. C., has retired from all ofh- 
cial responsibilities with the companies due 
to poor health. Mr. Cooper has been presi- 
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dent of both mills since 1941. He was secre- 
tary of the mills from 1926 to 1941, and 
trom 1920 to 1926 he was a member of 
the board and of the finance committee. 


John L. Severance was recently elected 
president of the Arkwright Club, succeeding 
Louis C. Murphy, Columbus Coated Fabrics 
Corp. Mr. Severance is also secretary of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New: York. 


Robert Rigdon Scruggs has been appoint- 
ed personnel manager at the Granite Plant 
of Cone Mills Corp. at Haw River, N. C. 
He was formerly supervisor of .the third 
shift dyeing department at the plant. 


Frederick S. Whiteside has resigned as 
secretary of Pacific Mills after some 25 
years with the company. He was elected 
secretary of the firm last December after 
having previously held the position of as- 
sistant treasurer as well as having been in 
charge of all purchases. 


John D. Green, gen- 
eral manager of the 
P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co. spinning plant, 
Hanes, N. C.. has 
been named vice-pres- 
ident and a director 
of the company. Mr. 
Green was manager of 
the Kershaw, S. C., 
plant of The Springs 
Cotton Mills for 11 
years before joining Hanes. In 1936 he 
became superintendent of Santee Mills in 
Orangeburg and Bamberg, S. C. In 1937 
he was named assistant manager of the 


John D. Green 


Lancaster, S. C., plant of Springs, becoming 
plant manager at Kershaw in 1942. 

Edwin E. Maddrey, assistant secretary of 
the company, has been named to the addi- 
tional duties of assistant treasurer. He has 


been with the company since 1927. 


Walter E. Hildrick has been named presi- 
dent and treasurer of Curtis & Marble Ma- 
chine Co., Worcester, Mass., succeeding Al- 
bert C. Marble, who will be board chair- 
man, a new post. Mr. Hildrick, who joined 
the firm recently as treasurer, was formerly 
vice-president of U. S. Finishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn., and prior to that vice-president 
of Textron, Inc Walter F. Woodward, 
general sales manager, has been promoted 
to the new post of vice-president in charge 
of sales. 


Charles E. Daniel, chairman of the board 
of Daniel Construction Co., Greenville, 
C.. has been named to receive a Freedom 
Award from Sertoma Club for his ‘ out- 
standing contribution to the American way 
of life by his achievements gained through 
the free enterprise system.’ The award will 
be made March 27 at the Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville. 


Early A. Feimster Jr., superintendent of 
finishing, Eagle & Phenix Division, Fair- 
forest Co.. Columbus, Ga., has joined Dixie 
Size & Chemical Co. 


Charles F. Schaumann, technical manager 
of the dye sales division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
has resigned after 36 years with the com- 


pany. Mr. Schaumann had been technical 
manager of the dye sales division 23 years. 


E. A. Terrell Sr., president of Terrell 
Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., is currently 
on a one-month tour of West Germany with 
a group of American industrialists, engi- 
neers and other technological specialists who 
have been invited to inspect the West Ger- 
man zone and witness the impressive indus- 
trial resurgence that has developed there 


since World War II. 
Robert N. McIver of Richmond. Va.. has 


been named plant operating manager for 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Mclver was formerly associated with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond and 
with Thalhimer Bros., Richmond. 


Harry J. Delaney has been named a vice- 
president of John P. Maguire & Co. Inc. 
and will make his ofhces with that firm. 
Mr. Delaney continues as president of Stev- 
ens Financial Corp., a wholly-owned subsid- 
iary of J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc. Stevens 
acquired control of the Maguire firm last 
August. 


W. A. L. Sibley, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer of Monarch Mills, Union, S. 
C.. was recently honored at a dinner meet- 
ing of the area scout leaders, Palmetto 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. Mr. Sibley 
is immediate past president of the group 


M. M. McCann has been appointed tech- 
nical representative for Synthron Inc. in 
Virginia and South Carolina. Before accept- 
ing the position, he was with Warwick 
Chemical Co., a division of Sun Chemical 
Corp. He succeeds Allen W. Taylor, who 
resigned to become general manager of Bur- 
lington Industries’ Altavista, Va., weaving 
plant. 


Gordon A. Gatlin has joined the Pneu- 
mahl Corp., Charlotte, N. C., as a service 
engineer. Mr. Gatlin, a graduate of the 
N. C. State College School of Textiles, was 
formerly associated with Highland Park 
Mtg. Co., Charlotte, and more recently with 
Patent Scaffolding Co., Charlotte. 


John R. Foster, act- 
ing president of The 
Mc Le vd ( Os. Inc 
Greensboro, N. C.. 
since last May, has 
beeh named president. 
Mr. Foster's position 
places him in charge 
of all corporation bus- 
iness which handles 


John R. Foster 


operating equipment 
and maintenance work 
for textile firms in North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. McLeod has two subsidiary compa- 
nies, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
and Greenville (S. C.) Textile Supply Co 
Other ofhcers of the corporation include 
Karl A. Fisher, vice-president, Greensboro; 
C. Q. Mason and Hugh Z. Graham, vice- 
presidents, Greenville; Dallas Neese, secre- 
tary; and T. M. Bailey, treasurer. 


Cecil Davenport, superintendent of Bath 
(S. C.) Mills Inc., a division ‘of United 
Merchants & Mfrs. Inc., has been named 
superintendent of Brookford (N.C.) Mills, 
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SOLVAY 


“ Quality Textile Chemicals! 


Largest Alkali Production 
Facilities in the World! 


“ An Industry-Wide Technical 
Service Devoted Exclusively 
to the Textile Industry! 


“ Over 200 Local Stock Points 
that Assure You of Fast, De- 
pendable Deliveries! 


“ 13 Local SalesOffices with Trained 
and Experienced Salesmen to 


Serve Your Individual Needs! 
SODA ASH 

CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


SODIUM NITRITE 


POTASSIUM 


rt 
CARBONATE 
(Calcined and Hydrated) 


on SOLVAY 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


re Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
| 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. ; 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES ; 


Boston + Chartotte + Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland 

Detroit Houston New Orleans New York 


RICE IMPROVED DOBBY BARS 


The improved bar with clear peg holes and eyes that will 
not twist. Made of thoroughly air dried stock. 


Other Loom Supplies 


HARRIS “HEAVY DUTY” 
LUG STRAP 


PICK-ARM STRAPS 


“WIRECORE” 
LOOM CORD 


FIBRE AND LEATHER 
ADJUSTING STRAPS 


DOBBY PEGS 


SPECIAL BRAIDED 
LOOM CORDS 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN COMPANY 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Representatives 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates, Inc. 


Jefferson Bldg. P. O. Drawer 1319 Greensboro, N. C. 
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MORE production 


LOWER costs! 
With 


TEXTILE SHEET METAL PARTS 


Picker Screens 


GASTONIA Picker, Condenser, Waste Machine and 
Vacuum Screens are of maximum strength and durability. 
The combination of special precision machinery and our 
own welding techniques developed through many years of 
experience produce perfectly formed screens. 


Every detail of workmanship is designed to produce a 
screen that will operate smoothly and efficiently and will 
stand up under long, hard use. 


GASTONIA Screens—like all other GASTONIA Products 
—~are made of the finest materials by highly skilled work- 
men with precision machinery. 


Many years of practical experience go into every product. 


CARD SCREENS 


Standard type rib 
perforated —cut and 
assembled on special 
precision-built jigs. 


CYLINDERS 


Dynamically hal- 
anced for better 
performance —re- 
duce vibration to an 
absolute minimum. 


ASPIRATORS 


Precision manufactur- 
ing methods assure 
proper shape and 
balance of Aspira- 
tors and Aspirator 


Dampers. 
LAP CONDUCTOR TINS ©Om 
Op ¢ 

WASTE CHUTE COVERS Hay FEDL iy 
SLIVER PANS F Portes “Tals 

Stee; 


TEXTILE SHEET METAL 
WorRKS 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


A sheet metal works serving textile mills 
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succeeding A. ©. Hefner, resigned. .. . 
James F. Baker, Seminole Mills, Statesville 
(N. C.) Division, has been named overseer 
of spinning, succeeding W. J. Smith, re. 
signed . Harold Hoke, Brookford weave 
room overseer, has been named _ technical 
superintendent. . . . Dan Berini, formerly 
personnel manager of Seminole at States- 


ville, has been made personnel manager. 


George L. Wrenn, sales manager of thy 
Atlanta, Ga., branch office of Wrenn Bros., 
Charlotte, N. C.. and one of the partners 
of the firm, has been. named to the newly- 
created position of general sales manager 
and will maintain his headquarters at Char- 
lotte. Ronald H. Flood has been named to 
succeed him as sales manager of the Atlanta 
branch, and Dan Dougherty, office manage: 
ot the Greenville, S. C., branch, has been 
named office manager at Atlanta to succeed 


Mr. Flood. 


Ernest P. Dodge has 
been named Southern 
manager tor Foster 
Machine Co., West- 
held, Mass. Mr. 
Dodge has been with 
the company _ since 
1923 and during that 
time has been em- 
ployed as service man, 
service manager for 
the Charlotte, N. C.., 
area and as Southern salesman. He will con- 
tinue his headquarters at Charlotte and will 
be in charge of sales and service in the 
entire Southern area. 


Ernest P. Dodge 


Philip H. Slaughter of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed South- 
ern representative for Walton. & Lonsbury, 
industrial chromium plating, Attleboro, 


Mass 


Charles A. Cannon, president of Cannon 
Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., was recently 
honored at a special luncheon at Concord, 
N. C.. for his contributions to Cabarrus 
County. Mr. Cannon was presented with a 
bronze plaque engraved, “In appreciation 
of his exemplary character, judicious coun- 
sel in business and civic affairs, devotion to 


sound principles of American citizenship, 
and keen interest in the welfare of the peo 
pic.” The event ‘was sponsored by the civic 
clubs of Concord. 


Dr. John H. Dillon, director of the Tex- 
tile Research Institute, Princeton, N. J., was 
presented the Harold De Witt Smith Me- 
morial Medal March 17 at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York City. The medal, a testi 
monial to the memory of Mr. Smith who 
pioneered in the concept of an engineering 
approach to the evaluation of the properties 
of textile fibers and to their utilization, was 
awarded Dr. Dillon by Committee D-13 on 
Textiles, American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, for his outstanding accomplishment 
in the development and application of fun 
damental knowledge of textile fibers. The 
medal is endowed by Fabric Research Lab- 
oratories Inc., Boston, Mass. 


W. Edward Dungan, chief plant engineer 
at the Roanoke, Va., rayon plant of Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp., has been promoted to 
plant manager. Mr. Dungan has been with 
the company since 1940, and has been at 
Roanoke since 1951. Named to succeed him 
as chief plant engineer is William H. 
Kreamer, formerly assistant chief plant en- 
gineer 


OBITUARIES 


Guy O. Hunter, 67, executive vice-pres 
ident of The Mary Leila Cotton Mills Inc.. 
Greensboro, Ga., and a director of Echota 
Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga., died recently 
in High Point, N. C., while on a business 
trip. Mr. Hunter, who was also director of 
sales for the Turner Halsey Co., made his 
headquarters in New York City. Survivors 
include three daughters and three brothers. 


David Jennings, 72, retired director of 
J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc., died recently at 
Bronxville, N. Y. Mr. Jennings, a graduate 
of Clemson College, had been associated 
with Stevens from 1921 until his retirement 
Jan. 1, 1949. Prior to 1921 he had been 
assistant to the president and then vicc 
president of the Parker Cotton Mills Co. 
and its successor, Victor-Monaghan Co 


Greenville, $. C. He was also at one time 
a member of the firm of Reeves, Jennings 
Co., textile selling agents. He ts survived 
by his widow, a son, three sisters and 
brother. 


James Leitch, 77, retired Southern su- 
pervisor of erectors for Whitin Machine 
Works, died recently at his home in Greens. 
boro, N. C. Mr. Leitch, who retired Jan. }. 
1947, had been with Whitin since 1898 
With headquarters in Charlotte, N. C.. Mr 
Leitch installed Whitin machinery, princi- 
pally spinning frames and twisters, through. 
out the South. 


Robert S. Mebane, 54, former superin 
tendent of the old Great Falls (S.C.) Mfg. 
Co., died recently at Providence, R. I. He 
is survived by an aunt. 


James Speirs Nicol, 85, a partner in the 
dextrine manufacturing firm of Morningstar- 
Nicol Inc., Hawthorne, N. J., died Feb. 16. 
A native of Scotland, he is survived . by 
several nieces and nephews. 


Charles Pinnell, 77, past president ot 
the Textile Color Card Association and of 
the Textile Converters Association, died re- 
cently in Summit, N. J. Mr. Pinnell was 
also at one time a member of the Board ot 
Arbitration for the textile industry. Surviv 
ing are a daughter, a son, a brother, a sister 
and four grandchildren 


Arthur A. Ridenhour, 40, operator of 
Arthur A. Ridenhour Textile Machinery & 
Supplies, Charlotte, N. C., died Feb. 27 at 
Charlotte. He was the son of J. W. Riden- 
hour of J. W. Ridenhour Textile Machinery 
& Supplies, and brother of Hoyte A. Riden- 
hour, Hoyte A. Ridenhour Machinery & 
Supply Co., both of Charlotte. In addition 
to his father and brother, Mr. Ridenhour is 
survived by his widow, a daughter, a son 
and three sisters, 


Tilden Bert Stevenson, 91, retired mil! 
manager, died Feb. 2% at Charlotte, N. C. 
He was with Henrietta Mills at Caroleen, 
N. C., and later with Langley (S. C.) Mills 
before retiring about 20 years ago. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, a son and a brother. 


are recommended. 


EXPANSION 
COMB PANELS 


We can furnish promptly new comb panels of any count 
with hard steel pins any length Hard chromium plated pins 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED COMPANY, INC. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—F. W. Poe Mtg. Co., 
here, recently purchased’ a number of looms 
from the Grosvenor-Dale, Conn., plant of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc. The number of 
looms was not disclosed. 


Davipson, N. C.—A new narrow fabric 
weaving plant representing an investment of 
$500,000 will be opened here by G. C. 
Bovaird Inc. of Stamford, Conn. The plant 
will manufacture zipper tapes and will be 
located in the McCanless Mills building. 
Che building is now being converted, and 
operations are expected to begin about May 
i. The plant will employ about 100 per- 
sons. Elwood N. Williams of Meadville, Pa.. 
has been named resident manager. 


FIELDALE, VA.—An additional Du Pont 
|-box has been erected in the towel mill 
bleachery of Fieldcrest Mills Inc., here. 
Building alterations were also made, includ- 
ing a penthouse to accommodate the height 
of the J-box. The extra equipment was 
needed because of increased operations at 
the towel mill where the weave room now 
is virtually a three-shift operation. Efh- 
ciency of the bleachery will be improved 
since it will no longer be necessary to run 
bleached goods through the range twice. In 
another modernization project, a part of 
the finishing operations at the finishing 
mill in Spray, N. C., have been converted 
to the use of natural gas heating. Equipment 
is being installed to extend the use of gas 
to other processes. 


SACRAMENTO, CaL.—The California State 
Department of Corrections recently an- 
nounced that its new cotton mill at San 
Quentin Prison will go into operation the 
latter part of this month. It will be Cali- 
fornia’s first cotton mill and will employ 
600 inmates. Cloth produced will be made 
into finished products at the clothing and 
sewing factories in San Quentin, California 
State Prison at Soledad and California 
Institute for Women at Corona. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Stockholders of U. S. 
Finishing Co. voted recently to sell the com- 
pany’s business and assets to Gera Corp. Ap- 
proximately 88 per cent of the common 
stock was voted in favor of the sale and 84 
per cent of the preferred. A 75 per cent 
vote of approval was required. U. S. 
Finishing owns and operates a plant at 
Hartsville, C. 


WaLLace, S. C.—Delta Finishing Co., a 
division of J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc., has 
announced plans for adding two new units 
to the existing plant building. The addi- 
tion will provide some 55,000 square feet 
of floor space. Construction is expected to 
be completed in about 60 days. Daniel Con- 
struction Co. of Greenville, S. C., is the 
general contractor. 


RAEFORD, N. C.—Para Thread Co. Inc. 
of N. C., here, has been sold to the foot- 
wear and general products division of U. S. 
Rubber Co. The Para plant is a single-story 
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structure with 25,000 square feet of manu- 
facturing and warehouse space. U.S. Rubber 
will continue the production of rubber 
covered yarns at the plant, it is said. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—Summitt Textile 
Mills, which has been closed for some time, 
has been sold and will be operated as Bon- 
view Mills Inc. Albert L. Goldsmith, super- 
intendent of Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. Co., here. 
will be president and general manager of 
the plant. Existing machinery has been 
overhauled, it is said. The plant will em- 
ploy 15 to 20 employees on a three-shift 
basis, Mr. Goldsmith reports. T. H. Wil- 
kinson Jr., comptroller of Rhodes-Rhyne, is 
secretary and treasurer of Bonview. Both he 
and Mr. Goldsmith will continue in their 
present capacities at Rhodes-Rhyne, which 
is expected to buy the production of Bon- 
view. 


New York, N. Y.—J. P. Stevens & Co. 
has made a cash offer to purchase all the 
common stock of Cheney Bros., Manchester, 
Conn, Cheney manufactures silks and syn- 
thetic velvets, upholstery and other pile 
fabrics, glass fabrics, curtain fabrics and 
yarn. John P. Stevens Jr., chairman of 
Stevens, said he would expect present 
Cheney management to continue and plans 
no change in Cheney operations. 


New York, N. Y.—Leon Lowenstein, 
board chairman of M. Lowenstein & Sons, 
announced recently that unless Wamsutta 
Mills operates on a profitable basis by July 
or August, it will be moved from its New 
Bedtord, Mass., location or liquidated by 


Dec. 31. Mr. Lowenstein said that if the 
move came about it would be caused by 
lack of co-operation of labor with manage- 
ment. If the mill is moved from New Bed- 
ford, speculation has it that a. Southern site 
will be chosen. 


GRANITEVILLE, S. C.—Graniteville Co 
has bégun construction on a four-story addi- 
tion to its Hickman Division here. The 
structure is being added to the south end 
of the present building and will be 150 by 
160 feet in size. This will add 100.000 
square feet of operating space and allow 
17,000 new spindles and 160 new looms to 
be installed. Work is scheduled to be 
finished before the end of the year. Com 
pany officials say that the addition will 
create 200 new jobs. 


Whuirney, S. C-—The merger of Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Co., with its operations 
concentrated at Pequot Mill here, and 
Indian Head Mills Inc. became effective Feb 
16. The merged mills, a Massachusetts cor- 
poration, will operate under the name of 
Indian Head Mills Inc. R. Carl Dick Jr., 
vice-president and manager of Pequot, has 
been elected to a similar capacity in the 
merged company. 


New York, N. Y.—Stockholders of 
American Woolen Co. Inc., Textron Inc. and 
Robbins Mills Inc. have approved the 
merger of their companies into a new firm 
to be called Textron American Inc. The 
merger, proposed some months ago, gives 
the new corporation combined assets of 
$161,000,000 


the Carolinas. 


KENDALL'S PROPOSED SOUTHERN FINISHING PLANT—Directors of the Ken- 
dall Co, announced last month plans to build a new plant at Bethune. S. C., for 
operation by its Kendall Mills finishing division and ultimate employment of about 
220 persons. While detailed plans are as yet incomplete, it is expected that the 
plant will be of modern one-story construction, providing some 300,000 square 
feet of processing and storage space. The engineering work is being done by 
Lockwood Greene Engineers Inc. of Spartanburg, 8. C. Daniel Construction Co. of 
Greenville, 5. C., will begin construction this Spring. The Kendall Mille Division 
of the Kendall Co., with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., operates seven plants in 
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Plans for the Spring divisional meetings of the Southern 
Textile Association have been announced by the association’ s 
divisional chairman. The first meeting of the season will 
be held by the Eastern Carolina Division April 2 at the 
N. C. State College School of Textiles, Raleigh. Ac cording 
to A. M. Moore Jr., superintendent of Mill No. 6, Erwin 
Mills Inc., Durham, and chairman of the division, the 
program for the meeting will include addresses by William 
]. Martin, a specialist in the Cotton Utilization Extension 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, who will speak on 
This is a New Free Federal Service for Cotton Mills’; Dr. 
D. J. Mofhe, head of the psychology department at N. C. 
State, “Psychology in Safety’; J. F. Bogdan, director of 
processing research, N. C. State School of Textiles, ““Waste 
Reduction in Carding’; and Jim Little of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., Atlanta, Ga., “Cotton and Its Manufacturing 
Qualities.’ Discussion periods on such topics as weaving, 
supplies, quality control, fixing, waste, cleaning, etc., will 
be led by J. K. Bruton, superintendent of Mill No. 5, 
Erwin Mills Inc., Erwin, N. C.; |. B. Hutchinson, Rosemary 
Mtg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; and J. P. Hughes, super- 
intendent of the Eno Plant, Cone Mills Corp., Hillsboro, 
N. C. 


Northern N. C.-Va. Division 


Miles A. Carpenter, assistant superintendent of Mill No. 
3, Erwin Mills Inc., Cooleemee, N. C., and chairman of the 
Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division, has announced 
that his division will meet April 16 in Spray, N. C., at one 
of the local high schools. The meeting will begin at 10 
a. m., followed by a luncheon at which Spray Cotton Mills 
will be the host. 


South Carolina Division 


The South Carolina Division, headed by W. M. Pitten- 
dreigh, superintendent of grey mills, Riegel Textile Corp.., 
Ware Shoals, S$. C., will hold its meeting on Thursday 
evening, April 21, beginning at 7 p. m., at Ware Shoals. 
Carl Brandt. research consultant for Whitin Machine 
Works, and Elmer J]. McVey, vice-president of Saco-Lowell 
Shops, will appear as speakers. Both will devote their re- 


marks to high draft spinning frames. A panel discussion 
on “High Drafts in the Spinning Room” will follow. Riege! 
Textile Corp. will act as host for the meeting and a buffet 
supper will be served. 


Piedmont Division 


The Piedmont Division has scheduled its meeting for 
Saturday, May 7, at the Catawba Country Club, Hickory, 
N. C., beginning at 10 a. m. James I. Teat of the Southeast- 
ern Engineering Co., Charlotte, N. C., will present a paper 
on ‘Waste Control Throughout the Mill.” The second part 
of the meeting will consist of a discussion on carding and 
spinning led by R. M. McCrary, chairman of the division 
and superintendent of Carolinian Mills Inc., High Shoals, 
N. C., and a discussion of weaving led: by Clarence Willard, 
vice-chairman of the division and superintendent of the 
Rhodhiss (N. C.) Division of Pacific Mills. Lunch will be 
served at the club and the golf course will be made available 
following the meeting. All four meetings will be open to 
non-member mill men as well as members. 


Blowing Rock Convention Plans 


Officers and members of the board of directors of the 
Southern Textile Association currently are making detailed 
plans for the annual convention of the organization, to be 
held June 16-17-18 this year at Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N. C. 

During the month of April—some two months prior to 
the convention—the Southern Textile Association headquar- 
ters at Charlotte, N. C., will send out room reservation 
blanks to all dues-paying members. Blanks for regular (mill 
executives) members and those for associate (machinery, 
supply and service firm representatives) members will be 
mailed at the same time, but the two categories of member- 
ship will be sent blanks printed on different-colored paper. 
Following practice of the past several years, a rooming com- 
mittee made up of mill men and salesmen will screen all 
room applications, giving initial priority to textile manufac- 
turing members. After the mill men’s room needs have been 
ascertained, remaining space will be allocated among ma- 
chinery, supply and service firms who plan to send represen- 
tatives to Blowing Rock. Convention room demands are ex- 
pected to exceed the space available at Mayview Manor, 
thus necessitating the use of Green Park Hotel, which is 
operated in conjunction with Mayview Manor. 

Due to regulations made by the S.T.A. board of gover- 
nors, no convention room reservations will be honored 
unless made on the official blanks which are to be sent to 
all members. The managements of Mayview Manor and 
Green Park have been instructed not to make any reserva- 
tions direct. 


| 
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S.T.A. Divisional Chairmen A. M. Moore (Eastern Carolina ), M. A. Carpenter (Northern North Carolina-Virginia ), W. 
M. Pittendreigh (South Carolina) and R. M. MeCrary (Piedmont). 
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HANDBOOK 


TWISTING 


By NEAL TRUSLOW, Superintendent of Product Development, United States Rubber Co., Winnsboro, S. C. 


—Chapter Five, Part Two (Effect of Twist on Dimensional Changes) — 


HEN we consider normal shrinkage as opposed to 

felting shrinkage, we do not find that a high twist 
reduces the amount of the shrinkage. In fact a high twist 
will increase the shrinkage. This is a result of the swelling 
of the fiber when it is exposed to water or some other 
swelling agent. For the following discussion any shrinkage 
in length of the fiber is ignored since for some fibers like 
cotton and linen, it is so small as to be negligible and for 
other fibers like rayon it can be studied independently. 
However, the increase in diameter of a cotton fiber can be 
quite large when it is wet and from the bone dry to the 
completely wet state an increase in diameter of 20 per 
cent is frequently encountered. A very compact yarn made 
of such fibers would increase in diameter a similar amount 
when it was wet out. However, the outer fibers are wrapped 
around the yarn so that the swelling tends to lengthen 
their helical path. If the yarn is unrestrained, the fibers 
will not be stretched to accomplish this, but rather the 
yarn will shrink so that the lengths of the fibers are un- 
changed. The amount of shrinkage that can be accounted 
for by such a mechanism is shown in the following figures 
when a cotton yarn goes from 50 to 100 per cent R.H. 
which accounts for 14 per cent swelling. 


Twist Multiple % Y arn Shrinkage 
2.0 | 0.8 
4.0 1.7 
6.0 8.9 - 
8.0 25.0 


In addition to this effect is the effect on the yarn density. 
The tightly twisted yarns usually are more compact than 
the loosely compacted yarns. With repeated swelling and 
drying, it is possible for them to acquire a more open 
structure which can have the resultant effect of accenting 
the above shrinkage. It is therefore seen that twist can 
affect the shrinkage of yarns by a two-fold mechanism due 
to the helical path of the fibers and due to the compactness 
of the yarn. 

The above theoretical concepts of twist can have impor- 
tant practical applications. For instance, it is immediately 
apparent that if a fiber is used which does not swell appre- 
ciably with either water or dry cleanings fluids, that this 
type of shrinkage can be eliminated. Next it can be seen 
that with low twists that the shrinkage is quite small and 
therefore when a constant length is wanted it is desirable 
to use a low twist. This principle was violated a few years 
ago when a drapery fabric was put on the market in which 
the warp was made of garnetted rayon. The short staple 
in this garnetted stock required the yarn to be spun with a 
high twist and when the drapes were exposed to the norma! 
atmospheric variations in humidity they’ would change in 
length as much as nine inches which prevented them from 
ever giving satisfactory service. Another example of how 
twist can affect this type of dimensional stability is found 
in the comparison between worsted and woolen trousers. 
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In cool rainy weather, it is possible to go from a room 
where the humidity is about 30 per cent to the street where 
the trousers are exposed to 100 per cent humidity. Under 
such changes, the tightly twisted worsted trousers may 
change in length by more than one inch, but the loosely 
twisted woolen trousers may change less than a half inch 
in length. 

The twist that is used in a yarn can affect the dimensions 
of the fabric by causing the fabric to curl or to crepe so 
that the surface is no longer smooth. Both of these effects 
are due to the effort made by the yarn to untwist and to 
thereby relieve some of the torsional strain that exists in 
the yarn. This might be considered to be a case of how 
twist affects the thickness of a fabric but it is different from 
the effects discussed in connection with the meshing of the 
yarns when they are woven. 

Steinburger has demonstrated that the untwisting torque 
of a yarn is proportional to the number of turns of twist 
put into it, but that this torque decreases as the yarn is 
aged or ‘set’ by being conditioned with steam. During 
the manufacture of cloth from the twisted yarns, the un- 
twisting tendency of the yarns is sufficiently slight to allow 
the yarns to be properly handled. However, when the goods 
are wet out, steamed or even exposed to variations in 
atmospheric humidity, the torque forces are reactivated and 
the yarn again exhibits its tendency to untwist. 

In the fabric form, this slight tendency of each warp 
yarn to untwist in the clockwise direction, .for instance, 
causes the fabric to curl or wrinkle so the lower right- 
hand corner and the upper left-hand corner of the fabric 
turn down while the two opposite corners turn up. Such 
an action assumes that the tendency of the warp yarns to 
untwist is not greatly opposed by the tendency of the 
filling yarns to untwist. The warp and filling tendencies 
will tend to counteract each other if they are both twisted 
in the same direction, but will tend to augment each other 
if they are twisted in opposite directions. Thus, the curl 
is reduced if both warp and filling are given a “'Z’’ twist, 
but the curl is increased if the warp is given a Z’’ twist 
while the filling is given an ‘'S’’ twist. 

The tendency of the fabric to curl is dependent on a 
number of factors such as the type of fiber, the number of 
threads per inch, the twist and the yarn size. Whitman has 
derived a relationship for filament yarns of the following 
form: 


Ew Tw Ef Tf 


Nw- Nf? (16) 
w refers to warp and f refers to filling; E is the number 
of threads per inch, T is the turns per inch and N is the 
yarn size in an inverse system like the cotton count. In 
actual practice this formula seems to give rather extreme 
results and it appears that a more useful form of this 
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equation is obtained when the yarn size is not squared, or: 
EwTw Ef Tf 


Nw Nf (17) 

As a numerical example, suppose we have a broadcloth 
with a thread count of 100 60 woven with a 32s warp 
and a 40s filling. The warp twist is determined by weaving 
conditions and will require a 4.75 T.M. In order to produce 
a completely balanced fabric in regard to curl as calculated 
by Formula (17), the filling twist multiple would have to 
be 10.6. However, this is much too high to be practical. 
Another method of balancing the twists would be to use a 
balanced two-ply yarn in both warp and filling. The prac- 
tical advantage of this concept can be seen to be small 
when applied to a broadcloth shirting as in the above 
example since the shirting produced from the singles yarn 
will not wrinkle in use or exhibit appreciably more curl 
than the fabric made from the two-ply yarns, although the 
latter may be slightly easier to iron. 

When we come to consider more highly-twisted struc- 
tures such as crepe fabrics, bandages and belt fabrics, the 
effect is much more noticeable and objectionable if the 
twists are not balanced and in those cases it is desirable to 
calculate the necessary twists. 

With crepe fabrics, the twists are usually balanced in 
both the warp and the filling by some technique such as 
making both the warp and filling two threads of ‘'Z”’ twist 
and then two threads of ‘'S” twist. However, some crepe 
fabrics have the tightly twisted and balanced yarns only in 
the warp. An example of this is the elephant crepe in 
which eight ends of “Z’’ twist are alternated with eight 
ends of ‘'S’’ twist. In this case, in order to achieve balance 
the filling must be either a two-ply balanced yarn or more 
commonly a very low-twist filament yarn. These crepe 
fabrics obtain their puckered surface from the tendency of 
the component yarns to untwist in opposite direction. This 
tendency is partly activated by the high shrinkage of the 
yarns and the fabric. However, in order to secure uniform 
results it is necessary that the twisted yarns be ‘set’ or 
steamed before weaving in a uniform manner and the “‘boil- 
oft’’ of the fabric must be such that the yarns are all exposed 
uniformly. 

With certain fabrics which are given a starched or chem- 
ical finish such as cotton fabrics treated with urea formal- 
dehyde resins, it is noticed that the treated fabrics tend to 
curl in a direction that increases rather than decreases the 
twist in the yarns. This is because when the yarns were in 
a swollen condition, their twist was set by time, temperature 
or tension and then they were locked in that condition by 
the resin. At a later time when the moisture which had 


caused the fibers to swell has been dried out, the fibers are 
left in a state of compression. The easiest way for them to 
overcome this is by twisting tighter. In some stiffened 
fabrics like this it is possible to cause the cloth to curl in 
one direction by increasing the moisture content (which 
puts the fibers under tension so they want to untwist) and 
then to cause the fabric to curl in the opposite direction 
by drying it out (which puts the fibers under compression 
so they want to twist tighter). 

The twist in the yarn can affect knitted fabrics as well as 
woven fabrics. When a yarn that has a high twist is knitted 
into a fabric, it can cause a serious deformation of the 
knitted structure so that the wales are distorted into a 
curved line and the opposite corners of the fabric tend to 
curl up in a manner like that described for woven goods. 
In addition to this effect, with the jersey stitch the yarns 
are given a slight twist as it bends into the loop and then 
this twist is reversed as the yarn comes out of the loop. 
However, in the jersey structure, both of these twists act 
so as to curl the fabric in the same direction. This effect 
can be seen with zero twist filament yarns as well as with 
spun yarns. Using alternate courses of “Z’ and ‘‘S” twist 
yarns will not help the problem but only serves to cause 
the knit goods to curl in the opposite direction. This effect 
is not found in rib knit fabrics. 

When a yarn or a fabric is loaded or stressed it will 
become strained and will deform to an extent that is de- 
pendent on a number of different variables such as the type 
of material, the rate of loading and the temperature. 

Because of these many variables, it is necessary to specify 
the exact conditions of loading in order to give meaning 
to any data on deformation. One of the most commonly 
used conditions is to expose the samples to a standard 
atmosphere, and with a rate of elongation of 12 inches 
per minute, the per cent elongation is measured at the 
breaking load. Under these conditions the classical theory 
for an “‘ideal’’ yarn indicates that the per cent elongation 
will not be affected by twist. This theory is based on the 
reasoning that the central or ‘‘core’’ fibers are not twisted 
and that they will therefore fail at the same elongation 
regardless of the twist in the rest of the strand and that 
when these central fibers fail, the rest of the strand will 
likewise fail. Actual tests on commercially-produced yarns 
indicate that this type of behavior is seldom found in 


z 
A 
3 
9S WCOSE 7 
ACETATE 4 
: Ply TWiST MUTIPLE 
x ; Rs Fig. 5-5—The elongation at break for 
plied yarns is affected by both the singles 
TWiST MULTIPLE “A” and “B” are 16/2 cotton with a 
Fig. 5-3—These curves indicate how the Twist [MMTIPLE singles twist multiple of 4.0 “Z” and 
elongation at break varied with singles Fig. 5-4—The elongation at break for a 7.0 “Z,” respectively, while “C” is a 


twist for different filament yarns. 
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singles cotton yarn is affected by twist. 


1,650-denier two-ply filament rayon with 
a 6.3 “Z” single twist multiple. 
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practice. The variation in elongation at break as the twist 
is Changed for several different types of filament yarns is 
shown in Fig. 5-3. It can be seen that the change is not 
large but it is definite. There is no particular trend to this 
change in elongation at break as the twist is changed and 
it seems to be dependent to a large degree on the type of 
material that is being twisted. 

In these tests on filament, it was found that nylon and 
Dacron had an increase in the elongation at break as the 
twist was increased, For viscose and acetate rayon, it was 
found that the elongation at break first increased slightly 
and then decreased. Orlon filament remained fairly constant 
but the elongation at break fell off at high twists. The 
conditions of testing and particularly the tension during 
twisting undoubtedly have a large effect on this elongation 
at break so that these exact results would not necessarily 
be obtained with other test conditions. 

As the twist in a yarn is changed, there is also a change 
in the amount of force required to cause a given elongation. 
In other words, the modulus of elasticity is changed as the 
twist is increased. From theoretical considerations, we 
would expect that as the twist for filament yarns is increased 
that the modulus would be lowered and the material would 
be easier to stretch. This reasoning comes from the fact 
that when a twisted yarn is stretched, the central fibers 
can resist stretching in the same manner as before twisting, 
but the outer fibers are inclined so that a smaller force is 
required to cause a given stretch. Put another way, for the 
outer fibers which are twisted, the fiber strain will be less 
than the yarn strain. Experimental results have confirmed 
this hypothesis, but the effect is often of small magnitude 
until the yarn has been given a high twist (T.M. — 6.0 
or above) which is comparable to that used in crepe yarns. 

Another method in which twist can affect the elongation 
characteristic of a yarn is in its elastic recovery. For test 
purposes, this elastic recovery can be defined as the per 
cent of stretch recovered in the yarn when it is stressed to 
85 per cent of its breaking load. It has been demonstrated 
that the change is small in elastic recovery under such 
conditions. However, it appears that the twisting tends to 
reduce the elastic recovery and that this is proportional to 
the twist multiple. This effect is carried over into conven- 
tional yarns and fabrics, where it would have the tendency 
of causing fabrics woven of tightly-twisted yarns to take 
a permanent set more easily than fabrics woven of loosely- 
twisted yarns. The effect is seen to have practical applica- 
tion when it is noted that worsted trousers which have a 
tight twist will take and hold a good crease (or permanent 
set) much more easily than will loosely-twisted woolen 
trousers. 


When we come to consider the effect that twist has on 
the elongation of spun yarns, we must take into considera- 
tion additional factors. Two of the most important of these 
factors are the air spaces between fibers and the short 
length of the fiber. The air spaces play a part in the elonga- 
tion because at low twists these air spaces are quite large 
and when the yarn is stressed, the fibers are compacted to 
produce a sizeable elongation for the yarn without greatly 
straining the fibers. However, as the twist is increased the 
air spaces are reduced so that this effect is not as noticeable. 
The net effect of this action is that as the twist is increased 
from low to medium twists, the stretch of the yarn is 
normally reduced. Naturally it is possible to select certain 
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conditions such as wet spinning so as to produce a compact 
yarn even with very low twists and then this action becomes 
of small importance. Also, it will be readily appreciated 
that with long, smooth fibers like linen that the effect will 
be much less noticeable than with shorter, crimped fibers 
like wool. 

The length of the fibers in a spun yarn has an effect on 
how the elongation at break varies with twist because at 
low twists the fibers will pull apart before they rupture. 
However, as the twist is increased, there is an increase in 
the number of fibers that are ruptured when the yarn is 
ruptured. The net effect of this action is to cause an increase 
in the elongation at break as the twist is increased and this 
effect becomes appreciable at the medium twists. Thus it is 
seen that these two effects tend to cancel each other. How- 
ever, some tests have been run in which both of these 
effects can be detected. Fig. 5-4 shows the results obtained 
on some 16s cotton yarns. This figure shows a slight loss 
in stretch as the twist multiple increases from 2 to 3 after 
which there is a marked increase in the stretch of the yarn 
until a twist multiple of 6 is reached after which the stretch 
appears to level off. It is to be noted, however, that at 
these high levels of twist where the twist is above 6, that 
the yarn usually has a marked tendency to kink and form 
small loops and coils in the yarn. If this action is allowed 
to proceed to any appreciable extent such as the relaxation 
encountered in a crepe fabric, the apparent elongation of 
the yarn can be quite high as these loops are pulled out. 
Values of up to 30 per cent elongation at break have been 
recorded for singles cotton yarns with a twist multiple of 
9.0 and this high value is believed to be due to the straight- 
ening of the small kinks and coils in the yarn. 

In regard to the effect of twist on the modulus of elas- 
ticity of yarns it is found that as the twist is increased 
from low to medium values that there is a slight increase 
in the initial modulus. Here again this is believed due to 
the effect that twist has on the air spaces between fibers in 
spun yarns. At the higher twists the same effects are found 
in spun yarns as were found for filament yarns, i.e., the 
higher the twist the lower the modulus and the more easily 
the yarn is stretched. 


It has also been found that the spun yarns react to twist 
in much the same manner that filament yarns react insofar 
as the effect of elasticity is concerned. Although insufficient 
experimental data is available to accurately predict the 
extent of the effect, it appears that high twist in singles 
yarns tends to reduce the elasticity of the yarns so that 
they do not recover from strain as readily as do low twist 
yarns. 


When plied yarns are examined it appears that both 
filament and staple materials behave in the same qualitative 
manner in regard to elongation, modulus of elasticity and 
recovery from strain. In regard to the elongation at rupture, 
it appears that as the ply twist is increased the elongation 
is increased. Also with any given ply twist, the higher 
singles twist yarn produces a ply yarn with a higher total 
elongation. Fig. 5-5 shows how the stretch at break varies 
with ply twist for three different yarns. Sample A is a 


- 16/2 cotton with a 4.0 "Z” single T.M. Sample B is a 


16/2 cotton with a 7.0 “Z" single T.M. Sample C is a 
two-ply filament yarn made from a 1,650-denier rayon with 
a 6.3 “Z" single T.M. It should be noted in these curves 
that when these yarns were twisted only a small amount 
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in a direction opposite to that of the singles yarn there is 
a slight decrease in the elongation at break. 

In regard to the modulus of elasticity it appears that as 
the ply twist 18 increased the yarns are more easily stretched 
at any given load. 

Very few studies have been made on the degree of elas- 
ticity or recovery from tensile loads on plied yarn. With 
moderate ply twists, there may be a slight improvement in 
elasticity when compared to low ply twists particularly when 
tightly twisted singles have been used. With hard ply twists 
there seems to be a reduction in the elasticity of the plied 
yarns.. With compressive deformation of plied yarns such 
as is encountered in tire cord, belts running over pulleys 
and in some apparel fabric, even less is known concerning 
the effect of twist on elasticity. However, in this case, it is 
believed that high twists in both the single and the ply 
produce the most elastic product. 


Acetate, Rayon Shipments Show Strength 


February shipments of rayon and acetate yarn and staple 
fiber totaled 102,200,000 pounds, a figure almost identical 
with January but 2614 per cent more than was shipped in 
February of 1954, according to the Textile Organon, sta- 
tistical bulletin of the Textile Economics Bureau Inc. Ship- 
ments last month consisted of 101,100,000 pounds to do- 
mestic consumers and 1,100,000 pounds for export. Ship- 
ments in the first two months of 1955 totaled 204,700,000 
pounds, 26 per cent more than shipments in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

High-tenacity yarn shipments in February amounted to 
32,400,000 pounds. With production less than shipments, 
stock of high-tenacity yarn declined to 8,100,000 pounds 
over the month. Shipments of rayon regular—-intermediate 
tenacity yarn amounted to 18,400,000 pounds last month 
and stock declined to 21,100,000 pounds. Acetate yarn 
shipments totaled 18,200,000 pounds and producers’ stocks 
fell slightly to 21,200,000 pounds. 

February shipments of rayon staple-+-tow were 27,300.- 
000 pounds, nine per cent less than in January, but stocks 
declined to 16,100,000 pounds. Acetate staple-+-tow ship- 
ments last month amounted to 5,900,000 pounds compared 
with 5,700,000 pounds in January and in this category 
producers’ stocks also declined. 

During 1954, the United States was a net exporter of 
man-made filament yarn, the Organon points out, but was 
a substantial net importer of man-made staple. For filament 
yarn, the 1954 export balance was 11,371,000 pounds in 
favor of this country; this compares with 12,972,000 
pounds in 1953. However, 1954 imports of rayon and ace- 
tate exceeded exports of those products by 50,988,000 
pounds; the import balance in 1953 was 63,563,000 
pounds. From these figures, it can be seen that the rayon 
and acetate staple import balances far outweighed the non- 
cellulosic staple export balances which amounted to 959,000 
pounds in 1953 compared with 2,049,000 pounds in 1954. 

The rayon and acetate producing industry in the United 
States last year consumed 537,800 short tons of cellulose, 
or 81/, per cent less than was consumed in 1953 and 12Y, 
per cent under consumption in the record year of 1951. 
Last year 477,300 tons or 89 per cent of the cellulose con- 
sumed by producers was wood pulp; in 1953 the wood 
pulp percentage was 881/, per cent. The 1954 balance of 
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the total or 60,500 tons was refined cotton linters pulp, 
the smallest tonnage used since 1943. 

Analyzing pulp consumption by process, the Organon 
reveals that viscose-+-cupra rayon (including waste) during 
1954 used up 447,800 tons of cellulose. Of this, 400,300 
tons or 891/, per cent was wood pulp and the balance of 
47,500 tons was linters pulp. During the year, an average 
of 1.055 pounds of cellulose was consumed in the produc- 
tion of one pound of rayon yarn, staple and tow, including 
normal waste. 

Acetate production last year consumed 90,000 tons of 
cellulose, of which 77,100 tons or 85), per cent was wood 
pulp and 12,900 tons were linters pulp. An average of 
0.679 pounds of cellulose was consumed last year for each 
pound of acetate. The Organon notes that the much lower 
ratio of cellulose to finished product for acetate reflects 
the fact that only about two-thirds of the acetate pounds is 
cellulose and the balance is the acetyl radical. 

Compilation of fiber consumption by the Organon reveals 
that in 1954 a total of 6,018,600,000 pounds of cotton, 
wool, man-made fibers and silk were consumed. This was 
an eight per cent drop from 1953 and the poorest year for 
fiber consumption since 1949 when 5,440,000,000 pounds 
were consumed by mills in the United States. Consumption 
of all fibers except silk and the non-cellulosic man-made 
fibers declined compared with 1953. 

Cotton, used to the extent of 4,124,000,000 pounds, 
showed a loss of nine per cent compared to 1953, while 
rayon-t-acetate consumption at 1,154,500,000 pounds was 
down 51/, per cent. For both cotton and rayon--acetate, 
1954 was the poorest year since 1949. Wool registered the 
largest decline, however, with 1954 consumption at 391,- 
600,000 pounds or 221/, per cent under that of the previous 
year and 47 per cent under the all-time record consumption 
of 737,500,000 pounds in 1946. Wool consumption last 
year was smaller than in any year since 1938. 

The non-cellulosic man-made fibers continued in an up- 
ward consumption trend which has been under way virtually 
since their inception. A total of 342,100,000 pounds were 
consumed in 1954, a gain of 14), per cent over 1953. 
Silk consumption, which had dropped off to 5,400,000 
pounds in 1953, recovered to 6,400,000 pounds in 1954: 
silk, nevertheless, remains a nominal part of the total 
supply of textile fibers. 

In the last 35 years, according to the Organon, the cot- 
ton and wool shares of the total fibers consumed have 
declined and silk has almost disappeared as a factor. The 
man-made fibers, on the other hand, have grown from 
nominal useage until they now represent one-quarter of all 
fibers consumed in the country. 


The Organon points out the important fact, however, 
that consumption of all fibers except silk has risen dra- 
matically during the last 35 years. It should be clear that 
the competition between the various fibers in specific end- 
uses has not, on net balance, resulted in any large scale 
over-all replacement of one fiber by another and the out- 
standing feature of the long-term trend is the expanding 
consumption of all fibers in the United States with the 
exception of silk. 

Increase in competition between the various. fibers for 
specific end-use markets, the Organon notes, has in some 
cases resulted in displacement of one fiber by another as 
in the use of rayon instead of cotton for tire cord, and the 
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‘eplacement of silk by rayon and acetate, and more recently 

y nylon. There must be taken into consideration also the 
act that since 1920-1929 there has been a 42 per cent 
\crease in population. On balance, the net result is a larger 
iarket for all textile fibers. Individual fibers, according to 
he Organon, have shared in the growth in proportion to 
he degree to which they can be adapted to the requirements 
ff the many end-uses to which they are placed. 

In another measure of fiber consumption, the Organon 
as Computed poundages on the basis of processing losses, 
heerness or fineness of woven or knitted fabric and the 
vear-life or durability of the fabric in use. Under this 
oncept, which the Organon has named “‘utility poundage,” 
he man-made fibers in 1954 accounted for 301/, per cent 
‘f all fibers used compared with 28 per cent in 1953. 
Without the “‘utility poundage” adjustment, the man-made 
iber share of total fibers consumed was 25 per cent-last 
year compared with 23 per cent in 1953. Civilian per capita 
iber consumption in the United States during 1954 totaled 
52.6 pounds, according to the Organon. This figure con- 
sisted of 21.8 pounds of cotton, 8.2 pounds of man-made 
fibers and 2.6 pounds of wool. The 1954 total represents 
a ten per cent decline from 1953 and is 61/, per cent below 
the 1952 figure of 34.9 pounds. 

A comparison with 1953 indicates that per capita con- 
sumption last year was down for all fibers, with the largest 
percentage decline in wool. With total fiber consumption 
down ten per cent compared to the previous year, the 
respective fibers showed the following losses: cotton ten 
per cent, man-made fibers 41/, per cent and wool a striking 
per cent. 


First Commercial Nuclear Reactor Planned 


American Machine & Foundry Co. has completed plans 
for the building of the first nuclear reactor to be owned and 
operated by private industry for research in industrial and 
humanitarian fields, it was announced recently by Gen. Wal- 
ter Bedell Smith, vice-chairman of the firm's board of di- 
rectors. A number of leading industrial concerns have been 
nvited to participate in the program on a co-operative basis, 
Meetings to implement the program are now in progress. In 
iddition to building the reactor, A.M.F. will be one of the 
participants in the program. Each company will be repre- 
sented on a board of directors which will establish policy for 
the operation of the reactor facility. Participating companies 
will be from the textile, electronics, chemical, rubber, ma- 
chinery and other industries. The first reactor and its sup- 
porting laboratory facilities will cost between $1,000,000 
and $1,500,000 and can be constructed and available for use 
within 18 months. It is planned that the facility will be built 
in the New York area on a site of approximately 250 acres. 

General Smith said that nuclear research efforts have 
already demonstrated the great opportunity for the applica- 
tion of atomic energy to industrial use. “We strongly be- 
lieve,” he said, “that many yet unknown benefits of atomic 
energy to mankind will be brought to light more quickly 
through the use of such a facility by industry for private re- 
search. Our program should provide the means and stimulus 
needed to develop peaceful use of the atom on a broad scale. 
We envision the development of many new and important 
commercial products and the improvement and extension of 
a great number of industrial processes. We feel the time 
has come when American industry should draw on the great 
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potential of this new energy source for peaceful use and the 
betterment of human life. We hope that our program will 
be a step in that direction.” He pointed out that, under the 
new Atomic Energy Act, the program will require licensing 
by the Atomic Energy Commission | 

Research reactors are essentially producers of radiation— 
neutrons, gamma, beta and other radiations which are emit- 
ted from the inner structure of the atom. Through the effec- 
tive use of these radiations on commercial products and pro- 
cesses the reactor becomes an important tool in industrial 
research and development. The reactor proposed for the in- 
dustrial research facility will be of a design already proven 
by operating experience and will have the anticipated flexi- 
bility required to conduct a wide variety of work. It will be 
a solid-fuel type employing a core similar to that in the 
materials testing reactor at the national reactor testing station 
in Idaho. This type research system is the only one which 
has successfully operated at the high flux levels required for 
industrial development work. The design concept of the 
A.M.F.-built reactor would be one of “‘unitization.” This 
concept permits the standardization of certain components 
resulting in ease of construction and prevents early obsoles- 
cence. The industrial reactor research facility will make 
possible a variety of research investigations. The outstanding 
advantage of nuclear reactors as a research device is their 
capacity to handle relatively large volumes of experimental 
work, their ease of operation and overall flexibility. 


Survey Shows Cotton’s Popularity Growing 


Government polls show that cotton is increasing in popu- 
larity as the favorite fiber of American women, the National 
Cotton Council reports. The survey shows that: (1) Ameri- 
can women, by overwhelming majorities, prefer to wear 
cotton; (2) the preference for cotton has shown sharp in- 
creases over the past eight years; and (3) easy washing is 
the principal reason for cotton’s popularity. 

Titled ““Women’s Opinions of Fibers in Selected Items of 
Clothing,” the survey is based on interviews last year with 
2,281 women, representing a cross section of all home- 


makers and all other women in the U. S. between 18 and 6° 
years old. Women choose cotton as their favorite fiber by 
ratios up to 94 to 1 over other fibers, the survey showed. 

Of the women who wear readymade clothes, 94 per cen 
said they preferred cotton for housedresses, as compared ti 
only one per cent for the next ranking fiber. This representex 
a considerable increase in the popularity of cotton house 
dresses since a similar Agriculture Department survey wa 
made in 1946. At that time only 86 per cent of the womer 
questioned said they preferred cotton. 

The current survey showed cotton is the overwhelmin; 
favorite for nine different items of clothing—housedresse: 
(preferred by 94 per cent), Summer street dresses (48 pe: 
cent), Summer skirts (77 per cent), short-sleeved blouse: 
(50 per cent), sleeveless blouses (82 per cent), shorts (8° 
per cent), Summer slacks (73 per cent), anklets (73 pe: 
cent) and aprons (81 per cent). 

Homemakers’ preference for cotton increased in all five 
of the categories which were covered in both surveys. Cot- 
ton’s percentage in housedresses increased from 86 per cent 
in 1946 to 94 per cent in 1954; in Summer street dresses 
from 28 per cent to 48 per cent over the same period; in 
short-sleeved blouses from 23 to 50 per cent; in anklets from 
71 to 73 per cent; and in aprons from 80 to 81 per cent. 


The preliminary report noted a growing consumer ac- 
ceptance of all-season cottons, a group of dark cotton dresses 
and suits originally introduced about 1951 as “‘transitional’”’ 
styles for Fall and Winter. ““Women who said they used 
readymade one-piece Winter street dresses were asked if they 
had bought any dark cotton dresses for Fall, Spring or Win- 
ter wear,’ the report stated. “A third said they had bought 
dark cottons in the last year or so, and spoke primarily of 
good color, style and versatility for multi-seasonal use.” 


Good laundering qualities, which includes easy washing 
and good appearance after ironing, was the primary reason 
given by large majorities of the women for choosing cotton 
as their favorite fiber. This was the most frequent response, 
by percentages ranging from 61 per cent for anklets to 91 
per cent for housedresses, Right weight, good wearing quali- 
ties and good appearance and style were other frequent re- 
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onses. By various majorities, women said cotton offered 
tter styling than other fibers in Summer street dresses (51 
cent said cottons are sold in better styles), short-sleeved 
ouses (34 per cent voted for cotton as against 24 per cent 
wr the next ranking fiber), sleeveless blouses (61 per cent), 
mg-sleeved blouses (34 per cent). Cotton’s position of 
adership in the home sewing field likewise was re-affirmed 
y the survey. Among women who sew at home, there was a 
ine to one preference for cotton in housedresses and aprons. 
or Summer skirts cotton was a four to one choice. 


Hamburger Is A.S.T.M. Marburg Lecturer 


A wide range of subjects relating to research and testing 
f engineering materials will be discussed at the 58th an- 
ual meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials 
o be held at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
une 26-July 1. A total of 30 sessions are now scheduled 
eginning on Monday morning and continuing until Friday 
oon. On each year’s program is the Edgar Marburg Lec- 
ture, which this year will be given by Dr. Walter J. Ham- 
vuurger, director, Fabric Research Laboratory Inc., Boston, 
Mass., on the subject of textile fibers. 

Important in the society's activities are the large number 
f technical committee meetings which are scheduled. Forty- 
hve committees and their sub-committees will hold a total 
f about 450 meetings. On Wednesday evening, June 29, 
the annual dinner will provide a “break” in a week other- 
wise devoted to intensive technical activity. Entertainment 
will include a floor show and dancing. 


Extension Cotton Utilization Program 


For many years the Extension Service of the United 
States States Department of Agriculture has conducted edu- 
ational work on cotton improvement in co-operation with 
producers, ginners, trade organizations and other state and 
federal agencies. In this program, major emphasis has been 
placed on improved varieties, multiplication and distribu- 
ion of better planting seed, better harvesting methods, 
mproved ginning practices, producers’ use of grade and 
taple services, market news and outlook and improving 
ocal marketing practices. 

The growing importance of cotton utilization has pointed 
p the need for more educational work in this field. The 
‘ederal and state extension services have been authorized to 
levelop such a program in co-operation with the cotton 
ndustry and state and federal agencies. 

The objective of educational work on cotton utilization 
is broad, but it is obviously necessary that the program be 
timed at the more important problems on a concentrated 
basis rather than scattered over the whole processing indus- 
try. The purpose of undertaking extension work in this 
eld is to help acquaint the cotton textile industry on a 
timely basis with the results of mew research which can 
contribute to more effective and expanded utilization of 
cotton. The research results used in this program will come 
largely from the Southern Utilization Research Laboratory 
of the Department of Agriculture at New Orleans, La., the 
state textile schools and cotton improvement agencies. 

The Southern Utilization Research Laboratory was estab- 
lished to further the utilization of Southern agricultural 
products. Over one-half of its budget and research programs 
are directed toward the utilization of cotton. The work of 
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the laboratory includes both mechanical and chemical proc- 
essing of cotton, and fundamental research on the structure 
and properties of cotton fibers. Mechanical processing in- 
volves work on opening, carding, spinning and weaving 
cotton, development of new and improved equipment for 
processing, and the design of fabrics for specific uses. 
Included also are studies of the relationships between fiber 
properties, yarn and fabric qualities, and processing per- 
formance. One of the most important parts of such a 
program is getting the research results into the hands of 
those who can apply and make practical use of them. 

Many research findings of practical value are currently 
available and the services of William J. Martin, recently 
appointed to the position of extension utilization specialist, 
will materially help the industry in putting them to use. 
State and federal research studies on cotton production, 
ginning, marketing and cotton utilization are all directed 
toward reduction of costs and improvements in the quality 
of cotton products. 

Mr. Martin, from headquarters at Clemson, S. C., will 
work with the processors of cotton and cotton products to 
widen the application of available research information. 
This should help improve cotton’s competitive position 
and benefit all phases of the industry from producers to 
consumers. 

The results of cotton utilization research will be dissem- 
inated through national and local industry organizations, 
textile schools and contacts with individual mills. In order 
to keep the program on a manageable basis, the initial 
work will be limited to single new developments bearing 
on such utilization problems as: (1) opening and cleaning 
cotton at the mill; (2) nep control and increased card 
production; (3) new tightly-woven cotton fabrics to meet 
special consumer needs; (4) more effective use of fiber 
properties to produce higher quality products at lower cost. 
Later, results of chemical finishing research will be in- 
cluded under the Extension Service utilization program. 

Mr. Martin will work co-operatively with research agen- 
cies, industry organizations and state extension services in 
planning and conducting programs in this new field of 
extension work. An important part of the utilization spe- 
cialist’s function will be to find out the current utilization 
problems of the cotton industry and present them to the 
Southern Utilization Research Laboratory and other research 
and service agencies of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the state extension services and others for 
consideration and further development of research efforts 
to better meet industry needs. 


A.C.M.|. To Hear Senator Eastland 


U. S$. Senator James O. Eastland of Mississippi will 
address the final session of the annual convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute at Palm Beach, 
Fla., April 2, according to an announcement by the organi- 
zation’s headquarters at Charlotte, N. C. As senior Senator 
from a major cotton producing state and a member of the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee, Senator East- 
land is rated among the nation’s authorities on government 
policy relating to cotton agricultural problems. 

A.C.M.I. officials pointed out that there is a close parallel 
of interest between mill men and cotton farmers, owing 
to the fact that the spinning and weaving plants of this 
country buy two-thirds or more of the cotton grown on 
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American farms each year. An agricultural sub-committee 
headed by Senator Eastland is undertaking a full-scale study 
of the problem of disposal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, including cotton, and recently has called experts 
from all sections of the cotton industry for testimony and 
consultation. 

The Mississippi Senator is also a cotton farmer in private 
business, conducting substantial farming operations in the 
Mississippi Delta area. 

The annual meeting of A.C.M.1., central trade organi- 
zation of the textile industry, will begin Thursday, March 
31. A prominent member of the government customarily 
addresses the final session on Saturday morning. Institute 
ofhicials said the appearance of Senator Eastland on the 
program will be particularly timely in view of various trade 
and export pricing proposals pertaining to cotton now 
before Congress. 


Fiber Testing Course To Be Offered 


Cotton Economic Research, a research unit sponsored 
by the Cotton Research Committee of Texas and located at 
The University of Texas, will conduct its sixth annual short 
course beginning April 11. The course will last four weeks 
and will cover the use of fiber testing instruments and inter- 
pretation of data. Instruction will be given on the use of 
instrument measurements in merchandising cotton, the de- 
tection of operational difficulties in fiber testing instruments 
and their correction, and the limitations of the instruments. 

During the progress of the course information will be 
presented on fiber characteristics of various cottons, quality 
control techniques in fiber testing and the fiber properties 
and quantities of foreign and American cottons. Tolerances 
for specified fiber instruments and how tolerances may be 
used in cotton trading will be discussed. Work will be done 
on sampling methods designed to show the variation in 
fiber properties of cotton from specific areas and in lists of 
“even-running” cotton. Visits will be made to nearby cotton 
mills and to the U. S. Department of Agriculture laboratory 
at College Station, Tex. The eighth annual Cotton Mer- 
chandising Clinic, scheduled for May 6 and 7, comes at the 
conclusion of the four weeks course. The tuition fee is 
$100, not including living expenses. It is suggested that 
students arrive the week end before classes begin on Monday, 
April 11. Additional information can be obtained by con- 
tacting Joel F. Hembree, Cotton Economic Research, P. O. 
Box 8020, University Station, Austin, Tex. 


Industrial Rayon Report Reflects Optimism 


Industrial Rayon Corp., in its annual report issued at 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 1, reported net income of $7,404,- 
829 in 1954 compared to net income of $8,633,790 in 
1953. when net sales reached a record of $70,301,603 as 
compared with $65,916,451 last year. Expenditures for 
plant and equipment amounted to $5,457,000 and included 
the cost of the firm’s new nylon staple fiber plant, exceed- 
ing depreciation and retained earnings by only $573,000. 

“Considering the curtailment and distribution problems 
of the year just past, and the fact that our over-all operating 
rate for the year was below 75 per cent, we feel the results 
of our operations are relatively favorable,” Hayden B. 
Kline, president, said in his letter to stockholders. ‘The 
financial health of our company continues well maintained 
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and in certain respects has been further strengthened.” He 
pointed out that after a slump in the textile market which 
had continued for several years ‘the months of November 
and December witnessed increased sales of textile rayon, 
reflecting improved retail activity backed up by the very 
low inventory positions which prevail at all levels in the 
textile industry. It is the judgment of experienced observers 
that a corner has been turned and that rayon will enjoy an 
improved market atmosphere in the period ahead. Our own 
recent sales experience supports this judgment.” 

The report stated that conversion of the company’s tire 
rayon manufacturing facilities to higher strength tire rayon 
of improved properties was completed about mid-year and 
that activities for still further improvement of this product 
have advanced to the pilot plant stage. 


Commenting on new markets, the report pointed out that 
the company’s Spun-Lo knitted rayon fabric was introduced 
into the infants apparel field in the form of vinyl bonded 
waterproof baby pants which have received enthusiastic con- 
sumer acceptance. Production of nylon staple fiber was 
started at the new Covington, Va., plant in October. Due 
to delays in completion of the plant of the domestic supplier 
of raw material for this product, operations thus far have 
been on a limited basis, but Kline expressed confidence that 
adequate raw material will be available in the near future. 
Customer relationships already established have brought 
expressions of ‘‘great interest in the new and different char- 
acteristics of our nylon staple fiber,’ the report states, add- 
ing that the extent of the new nylon plant's contributions 
to earnings and the adequacy of its capacity will be deter- 
mined by the success of market development efforts. ‘“The 
nylon staple plant and the process which it employs are 
satisfactory and efficient from the standpoint of production 
and quality of the product manufactured,” according to Mr. 
Kline. 


Pelzer Retains Basketball Crown 


The Pelzer (S. C.) Plant of Kendall Cotton Mills re- 
tained its Class A men’s title in the Southern Textile 
Basketball Tourney, held March 2-5 at Textile Hall, Green- 
ville, S. C., by defeating the Victor Monaghan Mills division 
of J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc. Other winners were Beacon 
Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C., Class B boys; Piedmont 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. division of J. P. Stevens, Class C boys; 
and Pelzer (S. C.) Plant of Kendall, girls. 

W. M. Wilbanks, Riegel Textile Corp., Ware Shoals, 
S. C., was elected president of the Southern Textile Athletic 
Association during the tournament. Horace Whitmire, Hunt 
Loom & Machine Works division of Abney Mills, Green- 
ville, was named vice-president and assistant treasurer; 
Bruce Stroupe, Judson Mills, Greenville, executive secretary; 
and Divver Hendrix, J. P. Stevens & Co., Greenville, treas- 
urer, Elected to the executive committee were: Hugh Ander- 
son and C. H. Thomas, J. P. Stevens & Co., Greenville; 
Sam Patton, American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C.; Walter 
Lauter, Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga.; Jack Reams, 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Abbeville, S$. C.; S. R. DuBose, 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, S$. C.; J. D. Brown, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville; Ed Dickard, Poe Manufactur- 
ing Co., Greenville; Fred Johnson, American Spinning Co., 
Greenville; Jim Collier, Woodside Mills, Greenville; Leon- 
ard Muth, Kendall Cotton Mills, Pelzer, S. C.; W. A. Grif- 
fith, Utica~Mohawk Mills, Senaca, S. C.; Ray A. Wynn, 
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le Abbey Mills, Greenville; J. B. Owens, Easley, S. C.; J. D. 
‘h Hardin, Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C.; Fred Snoddy, 
er Greer, S. C.; and Mr. Wilbanks. 


ry Polytechnic Institute Schedules Conference 


The Institute of Polymer Research at the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced that, as part of a 
symposium on “Fundamental Fiber-Fabric Relationships,”’ a 
conference on “A Challenge to Industry’ will be held Sat- 
urday, April 2. Jack J. Press, fiber specialist of the U. S. 
Navy Clothing Supply Office, will be symposium chairman 
and J. B. Goldberg, chemical engineering consultant, will 
act as conference chairman. 


The program will include papers by W. W. Heckert, 


TILTON BELTS 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., “A Challenge to the ENDLESS 


Textile Industry’; George S. Buck Jr., National Cotton Uniformly Strong 


i Council of America, “Potentials for New Technical De- 
| velopments with the Natural Fibers’; and Jules Labarthe out slippage. ” 
of the Mellon Institute, “Textile Developments—The Con- 
sumer’s Verdict.” Constant Length 
A general discussion on “The Significance of New Fiber a gg all stretch and shrinkage taken out at 
ctory. 
Developments” will have as panel members Messrs. Press, 
Heckert, Labarthe and Buck and Thomas G. Hawley Jr., Flat and Round 
United Merchants Laboratories Inc., New York City, and Card Bands @ Lickerin Belts @ Dofter Belts @ Cone 
Edgar L. Schlesinger, Old Fort (N. C.) Finishing Co. Belts © Belts for Driving Flats. 


Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 
Alabama Cotton Men to Meet April 13-15 


The 54th annual meeting of the Alabama Cotton Manu- Oliver D . Landis, Inc. 


facturers Association will be held in Biloxi, Miss., April 13- 718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina 
15, with the Buena Vista the convention hotel. Featured South Carolina agent Fred E. Antley, P.O. Box 802, Greenville, S. C. 
speakers at the meeting include Herbert Werner, textile con- 
sultant, New York City, who will speak on ‘The Fabulous 
Future of Textiles,” and Fred A. Hartley Jr., co-arthur of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, who will speak on “The National 
Right-To-Work Committee.” 

The first business session will be Thursday afternoon, 
April 14, when T. H. Floyd, president of the association, 
will make his report on activities of Alabama mills during 
1954. Reports will also be made by the chairman of the 


cotton committee, cotton improvement committee, public 

relations committee, operating executives committee and U. S. RING TRAVELERS. 
textile education foundation. The report of the nominating 
committee will conclude this session. 


The second business session, Friday morning, April 15, A STYLE AND SIZE 
will feature the addresses of Messrs. Werner and Hartley. FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED 
The report of the traffic committee, treasurer and resolutions 
committee will also be made 


Presentation of the Comer Textile Safety Trophies will U. S. RING TRAVELER C0. 


be made by Hugh Comer, chairman of Avondale Mills, 
ties at the meeting will include the association's traditional [aaaaaamanlibealiaiaeaal & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
“welcome party,” the annual “Linthead Ball,” the annual 
golf tournament and, to conclude the meeting, the annual 
banquet on Friday evening. 


The nation’s maintenance expenditures will increase by 


one billion dollars in 1955, a General Electric Co. executive SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
predicted recently. Howard F. McCullough, general man- yer Aves 
ager of General Electric's service shops department, said that JOHN KLINCK. 906 West Forest 
this figure will be approximately nine per cent higher than Bini is Sian’ 

last year’s outlay. He based his forecast on an increasing SCOTT TESTERS (SOUTHERN). INC 
industrial trend towards the use of automation, or automatic P. O. Box 834 
methods for continuous manufacturing processes. 
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Continued Recovery Predicted For 1955 


Continued recovery in the textile markets, with better mer- 
chandising, improved earnings, steadier employment and a 
production rise of five to ten per cent have been predicted 
for first half 1955 and probably for the full year by W. Ray 
Bell, president, The Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. In his report to the association's recent 
annual meeting, Mr. Bell estimated production of cotton tex- 
tiles in 1954 at 9,794,000 linear yards, down four per cent 
from 1953, an adjustment made necessary by the continua- 
tion of depressed conditions from 1953 and over much of 
1954. He warned of the grave dangers to textiles arising 
from increased Japanese imports, and from government 
moves further to reduce tariffs from their already inadequate 
level. 

At the meeting the following were elected to the Associa- 
tion's board of directors: Hamilton C, Albaugh of Avondale 
Mills Inc.; Wayne J]. Holman Jr. of Chicago Mills Inc.; 
Floyd W. Jefferson Jr. of Iselin-Jefferson Co. Inc.; John P. 
Stevens Jr. of J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc.; and Ridley Watts of 
Spartan Mills Inc. Board Chairman Saul F. Dribben presided 
at the meeting and reports were made by Mr. Watts as 
treasurer and John L. Severance as secretary. 

Noting that customer policies of liquidation and close 
hand-to-mouth buying in textiles had run their course by the 
beginning of the last quarter of 1954, Mr. Bell remarked 
that “many customers in all divisions of product have re- 
sumed policies of forward purchases, to anticipate reasonably 
sure future needs and with confidence that price trends will 
move upward. This optimism is grounded in their own satis- 
factory business and future prospects.”” Wholesale prices of 
cotton goods in December, he noted were ten per cent under 
the 1947-49 averages, contrasting with other manufactured 
goods averaging 14 to 15 per cent higher, and are conse- 
quently attractive to the trade. 


Shippers Oppose Rail Rate Revisions 


The proposal by Southern rail lines that a general re- 
vision be made in rates for cotton piece goods and related 
articles was sharply criticized at a recent meeting of represen- 
tatives of shippers and users of textile products. The meet- 
ing, held in Atlanta, Ga., was called by the Textile Traffic 
Managers Conference, and was attended by representatives 
from all over the nation. Sticking to their earlier stand on 
the subject of rates, the shippers still emphasize that the 
railroads must improve their service not their rates if they 
are to recover the textile traffic they have lost. Generally the 
representatives at the meeting were not opposed to any re- 
duction in carload rates that might result but were against 
the rate revisions as drawn. Several expressed themselves as 
feeling that not only will the proposed revision be ineffec- 
tual in increasing trafhc for the railroads, but would eventu- 
ally result in higher rates and over-all losses to mills and 
their customers. 


BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4,N.C. © Phone 2-5111 
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January Cotton System Spinning Activity 


The Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
has announced that, according to preliminary figures, 22,495 
thousand cotton system spinning spindles were in place in 
the U. S. on Jan. 29, 1955. Of these, 19,282 thousand were 
consuming cotton, 1,500 thousand were consuming other 
than cotton, and 1,713 thousand were reported idle. The 
total cotton system spinning spindle hours reported for the 
January 1955 period amounted to 9,934 million, an average 
of 496.7 million hours per working day (based on 20 days). 
During January cotton system spinning spindles operated at 
138.0 per cent of capacity (based on 20 days of 16 hours) 
compared with 122.5 per cent for December (based on 25 
days of 16 hours). 


Synthetic Broad Woven Goods Production 


Production of synthetic and silk broad woven goods was 
619 million linear yards during the fourth quarter of 1954, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. This is 14 per cent above the third quarter out- 
put, and 11 per cent above the fourth quarter 1953 level. 
Production of rayon and acetate fabrics increased 13 per 
cent during the fourth quarter while nylon fabric output 
increased eight per cent. 


Carded Cotton Yarn Orders Up 23% In January 


During January carded cotton sales yarn spinners in- 
creased their backlogs of unfilled orders by 23 per cent, the 
Textile Information Service reports. On Feb. 5, unfilled 
orders on spinners’ books amounted to 9.95 weeks’ produc- 
tion and were 6.65 times stocks on hand. This compares with 
backlogs on Jan. 8 equal to 8.86 weeks’ output and 5.16 
times stocks. On Jan. 30 last year, unfilled orders amounted 
to 6.78 weeks’ production and were 3.07 times stocks on 
hand. Spinners’ inventories, including yarn made for future 
deliveries against unfilled orders, amounted to 1.50 weeks’ 
production on Feb. 5. On Jan. 8, stocks equalled 1.72 weeks’ 
output and on Jan. 30, 1954, they were equal to 2.21 weeks’ 
production. According to figures compiled by the Carded 
Yarn Association covering reports from 1.4 million mem- 
ber spindles, production in the week ended Feb. 5 consisted 
of 33.1 per cent knitting yarn, 36.4 per cent weaving yarn 
and 30.5 per cent all others. On Jan. 8, the percentages were 
36.2 and 31.2 respectively. 


Cotton Fiber Mysteriously Falls On Town 


A gray, cobwebby substance that fell out of the sky over 
Horseheads, N. Y., last month was identified after ex- 
haustive tests as heavily damaged cotton fiber. Dr. Charles 
B. Rutenber, professor of chemistry at Elmira College, said 
the condition of the fiber indicated that it was waste material 
or had been damaged in some sort of explosion. 
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— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THIS ISSUE WENT TO PRESS — 


PERSONAL NEWS 


T. Edgar White has been promoted to 
sales manager of the Southern Dyestuff 
Corp., Charlotte, N. C. Mr. White has 
been with the company since 1937 . . . Feas- 
ter V. Tribble has been named manager 
of Sherdye sales . . . George L. Dozier has 
been named district manager. 


John D. Cooper Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of Harriett Cotton Mills 
and Henderson Cotton Mills, both of Hen- 
derson, N. C., has been elected president. 
Mr. Cooper, who has been with the mills 
since 1927, succeeds J. Allison Cooper, who 
has retired due to reasons of health. Mr. 
Cooper had been president and director 
since 1941 . . . M. Y. Cooper, brother of 
the new president and treasurer since 1951, 
was elected vice-president and will continue 
as treasurer. He has been with the mills 
since 1942. 


John W. Bolt, formerly with Burlington 
Industries, has been named card room over- 
seer at the Arkray Plant of Textiles Inc.., 
Gastonia, N. C. Mr. Bolt is a native of 
Laurens, S. C. 


Earle R. Stall Jr., superintendent of pre- 
paration of the Dunean Plant of J. P. 
Stevens & Co. Inc., Greenville, $. C., has 
been named assistant to W. W. Rogers, 
plant manager of American Spinning, Green- 
ville, S. C., a unit of Cone Mills Corp. Mr. 
Stall, who will assume his new duties April 
1, has been associated with Dunean for 
seven years, the past three as superintendent 
of preparation. 


W. H. Miley Jr., general superintendent 
of Erwin Mills Plants No. 2 and 5 at Erwin, 
N. C., since 1941, has been named assistant 
plant manager at Erwin, succeeding Mar- 
chant C. Cottingham, who recently was 
named general manager of the company with 
headquarters in Durham, N. C. J. K. Bruton, 
superintendent of Plant No. 5 since 1948, 
has succeeded Mr. Miley as general super- 
intendent. 


John I. Brown has been named sales 
engineer of the industrial division of The 
American MonoRail Co. at the Charlotte, 
N. C., district office, succeeding L. Payne 
Helbert. Mr. Helbert has been reassigned to 
the company’s home office in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Leonard K. Fitzgerald, general superin- 
tendent of Dan River Mills Inc., Danville, 
Va., since 1953, has been named to an 
executive position with Burlington Indus- 
tries. Mr. Fitzgerald, who has been with 
Dan River since 1935, will assume his new 
duties sometime after April 1. Succeeding 
him at Dan River is Roy M. Stephens, super- 
intendent of manufacturing in the griege 
mills. Mr. Stephens has been with Dan 
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River since 1946. Prior to that he was asso- 
ciated with the Bibb Mfg. Co. of Colum- 
bus, Ga., for 11 years. 


Two new vice-presidents were elected at 
the recent stockholders’ meeting of Ely & 
Walker Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The new vice-presidents are Charles A. Gib- 
son, Greenville, S. C., director of manufac- 
turing; and Robert D. Sellers, president of 
Southern Bleachery & Print Works Inc., 
Taylors, S. C., a majority of whose stock 
has been owned by Ely & Walker since 
1952. Mr. Sellers was also named to the 
board of directors. Mr. Gibson has been a 
member of the board since 1950, and in his 
present manufacturing post since 1946. 


John Henry has resigned as assistant man- 
ager of Hyde Park Mills Inc., effective 
March 19, to accept the position as man- 
ager of Coosa Yarns Inc., Attalla, Ala. 


The following personnel changes have 
been announced by Riegel Textile Corp.: 
G. T. Gardner, formerly a vice-president 
of Burlington Industries, will join Riegel 
on May 1 as executive vice-president, a di- 
rector of the corporation and a member of 
the executive committee. A graduate of 
N. C. State College, Mr. Gardner joined 
Cramerton (N. C.) Mills in 1934. When 
Burlington acquired Cramerton in 1946 he 
remained with the Burlington organiza- 
tion. . . . Preston H. David, former man- 
agerial assistant at the Ware Shoals 
(S. C.) Division and former assistant super- 
intendent of dyeing and finishing in the 
Trion Division, has been promoted to assis- 
tant general manager of the Trion Division, 
where he succeeds R. P. Hardeman, who 
has been named assistant general manager 
at the Ware Shoals Division to succeed 
J. A. Byars. Mr. Byars has resigned to 
become general superintendent of Fair- 
forest Co., Eagle & Phenix Division, a sub- 
sidiary of Reeves Bros. Inc. 


Walter Knoepfel, formerly plant mana- 
ger of Alta Vista, Va., finishing plant of 
Burlington Industries, has been named plant 
manager of Bishopville (S. C.) Finishing 
Co., a subsidiary of Reeves Bros. Inc. 


John D. Willingham Jr. has succeeded his 
father as president of Egan Cotton Mills, 
College Park, Ga. The senior Mr. Willing- 
ham died of a heart attack Jan. 25. 


A complete slate of officers and directors 
has been officially released by Amerotron 
Corp. following the merger of American 
Woolen, Textron Inc. and Robbins Mills. 
Listed on the board of directors are Royal 
Little, chairman; Robert L. Huffines Jr., 
Burke M. McConnell, George J. Bienstock, 
William H. Burroughs, Ely R. Callaway Jr., 
R. M. Cushman, Frank Fiore, Morris Gard- 
ner, Herman E. Goodman, Amos H. Griffin, 
Lowell E. Hawthorne, Edmon G. Luke, 


William D. Mewhort, Albert E. Otto, Frank 
T. Roberts and J. Linzee Weld. Officers in- 
clude Mr. Huffines, president; Mr. McCon- 
nell, executive vice-president; George E. 
MacLellan Jr., treasurer; Cecil E. Whitney, 
secretary. Named as vice-presidents were 
Mr. Bienstock, Sam Boosin, Mr. Callaway, 
Mr. Fiore, Mr. Gardner, Mr. Goodman, 
Mr. Griffin, Clinton C. Griffith, Mr. Haw- 
thorne, Murray Kramer, Mr. Luke, Mr. 
Newhort, Ernest H. Miller, Mr. Otto, Mr. 
Roberts, Herbert Sieben, Lawrence Weiss, 
Mr. Weld and Christian A. Wiessner. 


MILL NEWS 


GREENVILLE, S. C-—-A 30,000 square 
foot extension to the present weave room 
at White Horse Mill here is expected to be 
completed by June, according to H. W. Du- 
guid, manager of the plant. The new sec- 
tion will make room for 400 more looms 
to be installed in July. Daniel Construction 
Co. of Greenville is the contractor. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Celanese Corp. of 
America is erecting a pilot plant at its spun 
yarn plant here to be used for the purpose 
of evaluating, producing and supplying data 
for processes for fibers in various non- 
woven constructions. The pilot plant is a 
phase of a Celanese program for accelerating 
expansion of the industrial applications of 
its fibers in non-woven fabrics, low-pressure 
laminates, air and liquid filters, acousti- 
cal and heat insulation and special batting 
products. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—Erlanger Mills Inc. 
has won a safety trophy for completing 
2,000,000 man-hours of operation with only 
four lost-time accidents. The firm's acci- 
dent frequency rate is 2.0, as compared with 
the national average of 5.51 for the textile 
industry, as reported by the National Safety 
Council. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Formation by Burl- 
ington Industries of a central cotton buying 
agency which has the over-all responsibility 
for the purchase of all raw cotton for Burl- 
ington Mills and Pacific Mills, has been an- 
nounced by Spencer Love, chairman of the 
board. Burlington Mills and Pacific Mills are 
member organizations of Burlington Indus- 
tries Inc. William A. Julian has been named 
director of the central cotton buying agency 
with Ben P. Whitney serving as assistant 
director. Headquarters of the agency are at 
Cramerton, N. C. Staff member executives 
of the agency are R. P. Elmore Jr., con- 
troller: Thomas Knowles and Sam Daniels, 
head cotton classers; and Dudley Jennings. 
The latter will handle all waste sales in ad- 
dition to his other duties. Mr. Julian has 
been associated with Burlington Mills in 
charge of cotton buying since 1943. Mr. 
Whitney has been responsible for cotton 
buying at Pacific for a number of years. 
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New, Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


Prompt Repairs To— ee Manufacturers Agent 


Appraisals and Liquidations 


ANY MAKE LIQUID METER 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 
to CITIES SUPPLY CO. sumTer,s.c. 


CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
CHARLAB KSB CLEANER GUARANTEED USED BOBBINS If you are available for a good paying position 
in textiles, it will pay you to have your appli- 
Removes inks, dyestuffs, pigments, varnishes, Twister Bobbins for 4-inch Ring Twisters. cation in our files. Negotiations are confiden- 
waxes, alkyd, UF and melamine resins from Twister Bobbins for 4‘¢-inch Ring Twist- tial. No fee to be paid unless you accept em- 
equipment ers. Many styles 8-inch and 8%4-inch Quills. ployment through us 
Send wus les of what you need. 
Sample no charge. Dept. C.E. CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 294 Washington St., Boston & Maas. 
= Tocadins: Over 55 Years in Business 


KEN -JO0-CO 
WANTED—Job as dyer. Twenty years’ experience 
Yarn Conditioners and Regain Machines. | on raw stock, package, beams, and all types 


color. Good references. Reply to Box “GF."’ care 


t olled M t No More Kinky Yorns Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, 
The W. A. Kennedy Co., Charlotte, N. C. _ 


WANTED—Position as General Overseer of Card- 
ing, Spinning, Twisting and Winding. Experi- 
enced all phases of cotton and waste manufac- 
turing including Tube Twists. Some Rayon ex- 
perience. Capable of directing entire unit. Pres- 

' ently employed; sober; high school education: 

FOR SALE! age 46. Address Box “‘KS."’ care Textile Bulletin, 

P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


2—Obermaier 300 lb. Stainless Steel Package Dyers. 
2—Obermaier Pressure Type Package Extractors. 


POSITION WANTED——Responsible position with 


12—Luther and Morrison Thread Glazers. dyestuff manufacturer, serving the Carolinas, 
: leading to sales or technical work. College grad- 
2—Baines (English) Automatic Thread Spoolers. uate. Five yéars’ production and three years’ 
laboratory experience in dyeing synthetics and 
3— Universal No. 44 Cone-Tube Winders. cotton in large Southern finishing plant. Now 
employed. Write to Box “SS. H.."’ care Textile 

LOCATED KILBURN MILL, TRYON, N. C Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 
POSITION WANTED—Overseer carding and/or 


10 Purchase St. Tel. 8-5616 Fall River, Mass. spinning. Thoroughly experienced in production 
cotton and blended yarns, single and ply. Good 
producer. Excellent references. Reply to Box “R. 
M.,"" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON WAK COUNTERS 

: . . WANTED—Job as second hand in spinning depart- 

Single 7 Double ad Triple : ment. Can overhaul or erect. Available to begin 

‘ work at once. 30 years’ experience in spinning. 

| A-1 ref . Write to Box “W. D.,”’ Tex- 

Pick ounters Fricker TCouniers @ ardage ounters 


WAK INDUSTRIES Charlotte, N. C. 


Continued on next page 


r----------HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - --------;-5 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN for mag One year at $1.50 or | 
three years at $3.00. ; 
SIGNED 
(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are re- POSITION 

quired in the processing of a new subscription FIRM | 

| before copies begin to reach you; please be } 
patient.) ADDRESS 
REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; SEND BILL. 
| Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Here's 
Why— 


shell, hydostatically tested and painstakingly rebuilt to original specifications. 
the cream of American Industry are repeat customers—Knowing from experience the quality 
that is built into every fully guaranteed Strickler boiler. 


STICKLER converts any of the above units to the type of fue/ most convenient to you. 
WE CAN SOLVE YOUR BOILER PROBLEMS—TELL US YOUR NEEDS 


OVER 70 BOILERS AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE INSTALLATION 


STRICKLER remanufactured PACKAGE BOILERS 
Give You NEW-BOILER PERFORMANCE 
at a USED BOILER PRICE 


You Can Be Sure Of Strickler Rebuilt Boilers because every Boiler is torn down to the bore 


Theat is why 


FIRE TUBE Reference Steam Working 
Reference Steam Working Number Make Quan. Capacity Pressure Present Fuel 
Number Make Quan. Capacity Pressure Present Fuel 753 Cyclotherm 2 2,760% 00 PSI Light Oi! 
Cleaver Brooks 1 17,000 200PSI Heavy PS! Light Oil 
627 Cleover Brooks 17,0007 150 PSI Heavy Oil 639 SPSi Heavy Oil 
633° Cleaver Brooks 1 Heavy Oil 85 PS! Light Oil 
310° Cyclotherm 2 17,000 200PS!i Gas-Light Oil oat O70 85 PSi Gas 
637 Cleaver Brooks 1 15,500 #150 PSi Heavy Oil 85 PS! No. 5 Oil 
635 Cleaver Brooks 1 13,800 150PSI Heavy Oil leaver Brooks 25# 100 PSI Light Oi! 
631 Cleover Brooks 1 12,000? 150 PS! Heavy Ol! 
758 Cyclotherm 1 10,500? 200 PSI Heavy Oil WATER TUBE 
283 Preferred 2 10,5007 150 PSI Heavy Oi! 
630 Cleaver Brooks 1 8,600 150 PSI Heavy Off 450 Heavy Oil 
462 Ames 1 6.900% 100 PSi Heavy Oil 35.9 300 PSI Heavy Oil 
628 Cleaver Brooks 1 5,200 150 PSI Heavy Ol & Wilcox 250 PSi Heavy Oil 
612 Cleaver Brooks 1 4,300 125 PS! Heevy Oil 200 PSi Heavy Oil 
638 Cleaver Brooks 1 4,300 150 No. 5 Oil Clarkson 300 PSI Light Oil 
461* Edgemoor 1 3,450% 125 PSi Heavy Oi! * DENOTES—NEW-UNUSED 
STRICKLER ENGINEERING 
5220 PENNINGTON AVENUE BALTIMORE 26, MAD., U.S. A. 
Phone CUrtis 7-2772 . Cable STRICK-BALTIMORE 
Page Page Page 
Aldrich Machine Works 17 Hall & Sons Laboratory, W. M. 69 Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
American Aniline Products. Inc. 48 Hart Products Corp. 13 General Asbestos & Rubber Div. . 4 
Anco Div. American Associates, Inc 45  ## Henley Paper Co. 19 Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P. : 105 
Anheuser-Busch Ine 3 Holyoke Machine Co. 43 Rice Dobby Chain Co. _ BT 
Antara Chemicals Div. of General Dyestuff Co. 107 Howard Bros. Mig. Co. 14 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. 21 and 22 - 
Atlanta Belting Co. _. 69 Ideal Machine Shops, Inc. 18 - 
Industrial Coatings, Inc. 46 alisbury Metal Products Co. - 84 
Bahnson Co., The 61 Industrial Rayon Corp. 6 end 7 Scott Testers, Inc. os ate _ 101 
Baily & Co., Inc., Joshua L. .. 103 Shelton Hotel 
Barber-Colman Co mes Jecobs Mfg. Co., The E. H. (Northern and Sinclair Refining Co. . a 51 
Southern Divisions) Front Cover Sirrine Co., J. E. 190 
Biterstein, Bowles & Meacham, Inc. 1902 Metal Shops, Inc. 26 Slip-Not Belting Corp. 5 
Bryant Blectric Repair Co., Inc. 98 Solvay Process Div., Allied Chemical & Dye 
Keever Starch Co. 74 Corp. 
Bryant Supply Co., Inc. 103 K 105 
Bullard Clark Co., The — Front Cover Sonoco Products Co. __ 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. —.. —— Southern Shuttles Div. (Steel Heddle Mig. Co.) 
Carolina Refractories Co. Ke ; | 98 Southern States Equipment Corp. tn. 
Carter Traveler Co. (Div. of A. B. Carter, Inc.) 57 wanhattan Rubber Division _. gags Standard Chemical Products . 9 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc...102 and 105 Mill Devices Co. (Div. of A. B. Carter. Inc.) 57 Strickler Engineering Corp. —_ a 
Cities Supply Co., Inc. ~__. 105 Monticello Bobbin Co. 69 Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. and Southern Shuttles 
Cotton Mill Machinery Co., Inc. . niieciad v 36 N Anili Div.. Allied Ch ’ D 
Crompton & Enowles Loom Works 5 vey Chemical & ye 1 Taylor & Co.. R. M. 98 
Cronland Warp Roll Co., Inc. —_ ——~-- 102 Wational Vulcanized Fibre Co. 80 and 81 Texas Co., The —. 58 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 4 ‘Textile A 
D & C Machine Co. 302 North, Inc., Frank G. 100 ops, - 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. —. 
Devis, A. Benson (Ben) 105 Oakite Products, Inc. _ qg Ring Traveler Co. 
Dillard Paper Co. Cc., The — 34 Universal Winding Co. 15 and 64 
Dodenhoff Co., Inc., W. D 37 
Draper Corp. S  Dasks-Cramer Co. — 39 
Pease & J. N. 97 Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd.. Inc. . 
Engineering Gals Co. — Perfecting Service Co. WAKE Industries 105 
Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal Works, Inc . 87 Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 10 Sateen 
General Asbestos Rubber Div. of Raybestos- Pfister Chemical Works —....._. {EES 41 ) 98 
Gossett Machine Works 67 Piedmont Processing Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co... _40, T7 and 88 Pilot Life Insurance Co. _..._.___..._.......... Wolf & Co., Jacques —__ EEE 
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WITH... 


2-3-4 SHIFT 
CONVERTIBLE COUNTERS 


PICK, HANK, YARDAGE and KNITTING 


These modern counters have all the features mill men want: 

@ EASIER TO READ, reset and maintain. 

@ SHEAR-PIN TYPE OF PROTECTION built into reset knob. 

@ 4th UNIT CAN BE ADDED for use as 4-shift counter or as totalizer. 


@ NEW PLASTIC CONNECTION cuts installation time, maintenance 
costs ... resists humidity, wear, vibration. 


— 


ON LOOMS 


wt 


Here’s aii Complete V-R 
“Countrol Package” 


ON FRAMES 


2-3-4 Pick Counters 
Cut Meters 


2-3-4 Hank Counters 
Predetermining Ctrs. 


Get this “‘Countrol Package”’ on all 
presont and new machines 


4 


LOOM CUT METER 


Meets the demand of mills for a count- 
ing device that will help reduce short 
lengths and seconds . . . and make possi- 
ble the sale of guaranteed lengths .. . 
without cut marks. The Veeder-Root Cut 
Meter records the lengths of cloth passing 
over the sand roll, and automatically acts 
to stop the loom when the predetermined 
length has been woven. 


NEW VARY-TALLY 
MULTIPLE-UNIT RESET COUNTER 


Comes in any combination up to 6 
banks high and 12 units wide... also in 


single units with non-skid rubber feet. 
Easy finger-tip action on big keys makes 
the Vary-Tally useful in inspection, in- 
ventory, and for many other counting 
jobs throughout the mill where speed and 
accuracy are needed. 


DOUBLE-WHEEL 
WORM-DRIVEN COUNTER 


Records the measurement of cloth in 
yards, eighths of yards, feet or practically 
any other linear unit. Friction wheels, one 
foot in circumference, are finely finished 
to prevent injuring the most delicate 
fabric. Rubber (as shown above) and 
plain finished, wheels supplied on order. 
Accurate and durable because of ball- 
bearing shaft-mounting. Reset and Non- 
Reset Types. 


Every Textile Mill can count on | 
—~| 
= 
| “ZG 
wy, 
ROOT INC 
\ 


_..for these WARPER ACCESSORI 


more accurate eps at the joint: 


| 


pS STEEL 
re 


EAP Whatever you & Single crossing reed (illustrated) for 
type; plain dents, eye Stehedco four way crossing reed is 

dents for leasing or staggered dents. Screw type with eye dents very popular for obtaining a four sheet and single end lease. 

is illustrated. 


JI 


T 


| 
Advanced construction methods insure the a fan reed increases in cost and decreases in spacing uniform 9» 
most eatin spacings possible. A good point to remember is that _— the fan is increased. For best results keep the fan to a mini ~ 


Sales ker covering any of these items are available upon request. Orderi: is 
simple . . . just fill in the specification blocks on the print, . 


if you need help Stehedco field or plant experts ore always ovailable. Watch for the few 
Stehedco catalog on Warp ond Yorn Preporation items coming off the prem 


POSITIVE EXPANSION COMBS- 
All Stehedco Warper Combs and Reeds are Hard Chrome Plated to 7 “4 
| | 
— 
4 
? 
| | 
\) 
~ACO 2, 
‘ RADE MARKS 
wortd A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. " 
4 STEEL HEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED” 
310 St. Hubert Street + Granby, Quebec, Canada , 
mig- Co- 
Other Plants and Offices: Greenville,S.C. + Atlanta, Ge. Greensboro,N.C. « Providence, 
1-R-1 Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas « Albert R. Breen, Chicago, 


